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HE week in India has been crowded with 
significant events. On Monday, when the 
Prince of Wales arrived at Allahabad, he 
found the Non-co-operation boycott in full force, the 
Congress-Khilafat Volunteers having succeeded in 
closing the bazaars and keeping the crowd off the 
streets. Two days later, however, in  Benares, 
the Volunteers appear to have been powerless. 
They are now everywhere banned as seditious, and in 
several provinces besides Bengal are being arrested 
wholesale. In Calcutta alone the prisoners number 
several hundreds, a large percentage having already 
been sentenced to varying terms under the Coercion 
laws passed in 1908, “‘ when Minto was consul.” The 
Bengal Government was manifestly thrown into a fever 
of apprehension by the hartal, or protest strike, which 
the Non-co-operators carried through in Calcutta on 
November 17th, the day of the Prince’s landing at 
Bombay—a singular and provocative affair, the full 
extent of which was not known here till the arrival of 
the mail- papers this week. Moreover, departing in 
striking fashion from the waiting policy upon which 
he has hitherto relied, Lord Reading has sanctioned 
the arrest and summary trial of editors and political 
leaders. Among the latter are several of the most 
prominent members of the Indian National Congress, 
including its general secretary, Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
an honoured citizen of Allahabad (who was at once 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment), and Mr. C. R. 
Das, president-elect of the Congress and head of the 
Non-co-operation movement in Bengal. Mr. Das’s 
arrest came after an abortive interview with Lord 
Ronaldshay, Governor of Bengal, who was anxious to 
arrange an entenie with the Non-co-operators before 
the Prince goes to Calcutta for Christmas. 


The prospects for the immediate future are any- 
thing but encouraging. No violence has been reported, 
but the great cities are seething, and in Calcutta 
British troops have been marched through the streets 
accompanied by machine-guns. Mr. Gandhi is in 
Gujerat, his own district, expecting not so much his 
own arrest as the forcible suppression of the National 
Congress for which the delegates are gathering at 
Ahmedabad. The official Non-co-operation plan un- 
doubtedly was the joint announcement of a revised 
programme of civil disobedience from the Congress 
platform. This was anticipated by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, whose round-up of Congress and Khilafat Volun- 
teers compelled Mr. Das to take an extreme position 
in their defence. Lord Reading, it is clear, is trusting 
to the swiftness and range of the repressive measures 
to silence the leaders and scatter the Volunteers; but 
the Government of India is rarely well informed as 
to the character and depth of a popular movement, and 
most competent observers agree that Gandhi's strength 
among the masses is not at present calculable. Several 
Indian members of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
have issued a protest against the indiscriminate policy 
of repression, pointing out that, even if it should succeed 
for the moment, it will leave the deeper situation un- 
changed. The parallel with Sinn Fein, as we need not 
remark, is in the mind of all educated India. Force 
can accomplish nothing in the direction of permanent 
peace. The Irish curve is being exactly repeated— 
military demonstrations, leaders either in custody or 
else defiantly challenging arrest, and the prisons filled 
with the smaller fry. The curve, presumably, will 
sooner or later have to be completed—with parleys, a 
treaty and a general gaol delivery. Is this, we wonder, 
Lord Reading’s deliberate plan ? 

* * * 


Ireland having now been disposed of, Mr. Lloyd 
George is to bend his mind once more to the old problem 
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of making Germany pay. M. Briand is coming to 
Chequers to confer with him in a friendly way on “ the 
financial and economic situation of Europe.” The 
discussion will probably do no harm; but we hardly 
dare to hope that it will do any good. There has recently 


been a considerable coming and going among the 


politicians—British, French, German, Belgian, Austrian ; 
but we have no hint of any agreement on a way out of 
our difficulties. On the contrary, it seems that British 
opinion is still against the Wiesbaden agreement as 
being too favourable to France, France is still anxious 
that Belgium should not get too much, and France and 
Belgium are both prepared to oppose a stony face to 
the demand for a moratorium. The hopes that were 
aroused in Berlin the other day have dwindled. It is 
generally understood, despite the secrecy which sur- 
rounds Dr. Rathenau’s doings in London last week, 
that a moratorium would only be granted on con- 
ditions—and conditions (such as an undertaking imme- 
diately to stop inflation, to balance the Budget, or to 
abolish subsidies) which it would be practically impos- 
sible for the German Government to accept. And so 
the bickerings and postponements and futile devices 
for averting the crash will go on. There might be 
a chance of stopping them if Mr. Lloyd George would 
take courage to have an unfriendly, instead of a friendly, 
discussion with M. Briand. There would be a still 
better chance if he were to carry out the intention, 
with which rumour has credited him, of getting to- 
gether a real European Conference to discuss “ the 
financial and economic situation of Europe.” It is 
this that we want, and not another performance by 
what M. Poincaré calls the “cinematographic diplomats ” 
of the Supreme Council. 
| * ** * 


The Austrian Government, now fighting desperately 
in the last ditch against bankruptcy and chaos, is 
making an effort to raise an immediate loan in this 
country. Dr. Rosenberg, adviser to the Ministry of 
Finance in Vienna, is in London for this purpose, and 
hopes that, if he is successful, the downward course 
of the krone may be arrested and a little breathing 
space gained. It is pretty evident that the heroic 
attempts of the Austrian statesmen to carry out 
“* financial reforms from within ” are doomed to failure. 
It was decided not long ago that the food subsidies 
should be abolished on January 1st, but after the recent 
“* hunger-riots,”” when shops and hotels and cafés in 
Vienna were smashed and looted by angry crowds, 
and in view of the inevitable rise of prices that the 
stopping of the subsidies would involve, the Government 
will almost certainly draw back. It is said that the 
complete removal of the bread subsidy would bring up 
the price of the loaf, which is now 75 kr., to well over 
500 kr. Other foods would, of course, be similarly 
affected, and wages would again go tearing up after 
prices. Happily, there seems at last a little more 
hope of the Ter Meulen credits scheme becoming avail- 
able for Austria. The Bill which is necessary to enable 
America to postpone her claims against Austria is now 
before the Senate, and is expected to be passed rapidly. 
If the remaining creditors—Switzerland, Jugoslavia and 
Greece—will then follow America’s example, as we may 
reasonably expect them to, Austria may be set on her 
feet again. 

* * * 

The Walworth by-election result is remarkable in 
more ways than one. Doubtless the Unionist electors 
were somewhat perplexed by the rival admonitions 
of the Conservative Association and the Conservative 
Club, which, from opposite sides of the Walworth Road, 
respectively adjured them to vote for Mr. Jacobsen 
and Mr. Boot. Possibly some got out of their per- 
plexity by staying away from the poll altogether, 
but it is not likely that many of them voted for Mr. 


Naylor. The handsome absolute majority secured by 
the Labour candidate over both his rivals together js 
significant, for it seems to show that even the Irish 
settlement has not availed to restore the electoral 
prestige of the Coalition. Mr. Jacobsen appealed to 
the electors as a Coalitionist and a Liberal supporter 
of Mr. Lloyd George; yet for a seat previously held 
by a Coalition Liberal with a large majority he could 
secure less than three thousand votes, and far less 
than half the number secured by the Labour candidate. 
Indeed, he had none too easy an escape from being placed 
third to Mr. Boot, who only appeared in the constitu- 
ency at the eleventh hour as an Independent Conserva- 
tive. Ireland counted for something in the election, 
and counted in Mr. Naylor’s favour. But the campaign 
was fought much more on the pressing domestic issue 
of unemployment, and it was probably the feeling 
against the Government on this issue that stood the 
Labour candidate in best stead. The failure of the 
measures recently adopted by Parliament to effect 
any appreciable change in the situation is now generally 
realised, and a new agitation, based on the demand 
for more drastic remedies, shows signs of assuming 
formidable dimensions. 
* * * 

We hope that the attention of the Home Secretary 
and the Lord Chancellor will be called to the savage 
sentence of nine months’ hard labour inflicted on one 
John William Gott at the Central Criminal Court last 
week for the crime of blasphemy. As is usual in such 
cases, the defendant is an uneducated man, using 
language coarse and foul—sometimes what the police 
call ‘“ obscene’’—and of bad character in their eyes. 
But he was not charged with ignorance, coarseness of 
speech or even obscenity. He was indicted for uttering 
blasphemies against the Christian religion. The jury 
disagreed, but the Crown persisted in prosecuting, 
and when a verdict was obtained from a:second jury, 
it, was accompanied by a recommendation to mercy 
on the ground that the defendant did not realise the 
gravity of his offence. Upon this, the police inspector 
deposed that he was a “ Socialist and Atheist of the 
worst type ’—whatever that may be, and Mr. Justice 
Avory passed sentence of nine months’ imprisonment. 
The climax was reached when a man in the body of 
the Court, with some recollection of the teachings of 
the Founder of the religion which the judge was vindi- 
cating, exclaimed “‘ Seventy times seven *—to be then 
and there fined £5 for contempt of Court! When will 
judges remember that they are not warranted in punish- 
ing as blasphemy bad language or coarseness, when the 
same statements made with the grace of a Matthew 
Arnold are legally authorised even to be endowed? 
Will one of the bishops, perhaps, come to the rescue 
of Christianity by asking a question in the House of 
Lords ? 





* * * 


The draft scheme for the future supply of electricity 
in the Greater London area has now been issued by 
the Ministry of Transport. Its satisfactory feature is 
that it recognises the need for treating the Whole of 
Greater London, including considerable parts of the 
Home Counties, as a single unit for the purposes of 
electrical supply. Its bad feature is that it is based, 
not merely on a system of indirect representation, 
which may be unavoidable at the present stage, 
but on a hybrid representation of various classes 
of local authorities and of private companies. The 
co-ordination of electrical supply over wider 
regional areas should be made the occasion for 
bringing the whole service, at least so far as the 
generation of current is concerned, under direct and 
exclusive public control. It is true that, pending 
the reorganisation of the general administrative system 
of Greater London, upon which the reform of electricity 
areas cannot wait, public control can hardly be based 
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on any arrangement other than some sort of ad hoc 
joint committee or council of the various authorities 
concerned. But this ought to be regarded as a tem- 

rary makeshift, and certainly nothing should be done 
which will make the assumption of complete control over 
London’s electricity supply by the Greater London 
authority of the future more difficult. Technically, 
the new scheme, with the reduction in the number of 
separa’e generating stations which it is expected to 
involve, marks a great advance; from the standpoint 
of local government, it leaves much to be desired. It 
is still provisional, and may be modified as the result of 
further inquiry. 

x * * 

The Morning Post has been making a vigorous effort 
to stir up dissension in the ranks of the Trade Union 
movement. It has published a series of extracts 
from Trade Union balance-sheets, with the object 
of showing that the money subscribed by Trade 
Unionists is being uselessly frittered away upon 
“management expenses’”’ and official salaries, at the 
expense of benefits to members. To those who know 
anything of Trade Union administration the absurdity 
of this charge will be evident. Management expenses 
have certainly increased, both because prices have 
risen to a far higher level, and because, during the 
past three years, an immense burden of negotiating 
and organising work has been thrown upon the Unions. 
The Morning Post tries to establish a connection 
between high management expenses and extremist 
tendencies. This is pure nonsense. Generally speaking, 
management expenses form a large percentage of 
members’ contributions in those Unions which pay 
few or no friendly benefits, and a small percentage 
in those which insure their members for considerable 
sums against sickness, superannuation and unemploy- 
ment. This was true before the war, and it is equally 
true now. But cash benefits paid are no indication 
at all of the effectiveness of the services which a Trade 
Union performs for its members, for none of the results 
of collective bargaining, or of such legal benefits as 
the securing of compensation, show as cash benefits in 
the balance-sheet, although they form the major part 
of the work of many Unions. The absence of any 
connection between extremism and high management 
expenses is also shown by the fact that those Unions 
which embraced the Whitley Report—certainly not an 
extremist measure—have had cause to complain of 
the high administrative costs in which it has involved 
them. Efficient Trade Union administration is bound 
to cost money, and the great majority of Trade Union 
officials are certainly underpaid rather than overpaid. 

* * * 


The farmers in Norfolk, who are divided between 
two rival organisations, are busy outbidding each 
other in their demands for further reductions in wages. 
The Farmers’ Union, which is a party to the agreement 
establishing the present county labourers’ rate of 
36s. a week, has now demanded a further drastic 
reduction of this rate to 30s., thus lending in effect 
its support to the recalcitrant farmers who have for 
some time been attempting to enforce this lower rate. 
Encouraged by the action of the Farmers’ Union, 
the members of the rival group, the Farmers’ Federation, 
are now talking of the necessity for a still lower rate of 
Wages, and 25s. is being freely suggested as the 
economic *’ wage for a farm labourer under present 
conditions. Nor is Norfolk the only centre of trouble. 
n many of the counties the Conciliation Committees 
have altogether failed to reach an agreed rate. In 
others, as in Kent, they are now breaking down as a 
result of the farmers’ attempts to reduce the minimum 
tates still further. Only in two or three counties 
have the farmers agreed that the rates should be 
registered so as to be enforceable throughout the 
district. In most districts rural wages are already 





down at least to the pre-war level of purchasing power, 
yet we find the Minister of Agriculture, in a speech this 
week, saying that they must drop still lower. Mean- 
while, despite reduced wages, land goes out of cultivation 
and depression becomes worse. The countryside has, 
indeed, a heavy indictment against the Government, 
which, by its lavish promises and subsequent abandon- 
ment of farmers and labourers alike, is directly 
responsible for the present situation. In the rural 
constituencies, at least, the next Election will perforce 
be fought, not on Ireland or any wider political 
question, but on the immediately pressing bread-and- 
butter problem. 
* * . 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The hostility of 
Mr. de Valera and his fellow-extremists to the peace 
terms serves at least one good purpose. Had the 
settlement been accepted without opposition, there 
was a danger that it might be regarded as a pis aller over 
which ex-Republicans could not rejoice too loudly. 
Now that its supporters find it necessary to justify 
their position they are rapidly becoming hot-gospellers 
for the treaty. They have little difficulty in showing 
that, if it does not give everything that Mr. de Valera 
now demands, it gives more than the Cuban agreement 
with the United States, which not so many months ago 
he set up as a model for England to follow in her dealings 
with Ireland. The oath of allegiance is the real 
stumbling-block, but even on this point opponents 
of the settlement are handicapped by their own 
declarations. No section of Dail Eireann declined 
“‘ association with the British Commonwealth.” But if 
association is acceptable, a pledge of fidelity should 
not offend the most sensitive conscience. While Irish- 
men are willing to make the most gee allowance 
for the scruples of leaders who feel themselves com- 
mitted by their previous statements of policy, even 
Sinn Feiners of the rigid school stand aghast at the 
proposal that the country should be plunged anew 
into war in order to maintain a pedantic adherence 
to what is now seen to be an impossible formula. 
Politicians may split metaphysical hairs in Dail Eireann 
debates, but the average voter knows a good bargain 
when he sees it, and, whatever sentimental feelings 
he entertained about an Irish Republic, he awaits 
impatiently the signal to let himself go in wild rejoicings 
over the birth of the Irish Free State. 

* * * 

If Sinn Fein had any doubts as to the magnitude of 
its victory the consternation created in the Six Counties 
ought to remove them. Ulster has been outmanceuvred 
all along the line, and so skilfully has the movement 
been executed that even Sir James Craig can point to 
no real grievance. It is not, perhaps, true to say, in 
the words of a Dublin ballad, “‘ one touch on Ulster’s 
pocket wakened her immortal soul,” but the fact that 
the North, while it loses nothing by holding aloof 
from the Irish Free State, stands to gain enormously 
by coming in has caused a violent upheaval of opinion 
in Belfast. Characteristically enough, this upheaval 
takes the form of a bitter anti-English crusade. The 
National Anthem is banned, and at a public dinner 
this week, attended by members of the Northern 
Government, nine-tenths of the guests refused to rise 
for the toast of “ The King.”’ Even the Morning Post 
is constrained to rebuke its former heroes, and it looks 
as if the illusion of Ulster loyalty would at last be 
revealed in its true light. This will be no loss to England, 
but it may well mean a positive gain of incalculable 
value to Ireland if Sinn Fein plays its cards properly. 
Under the new constitution it is possible to exercise 
pressure which will compel Ulster to surrender at 
discretion. And if Sinn Fein has the insight to refrain 
from applying pressure, and by a removal of the boycott 
to demonstrate that a new era has really begun, those 
who know Ulster best are satisfied that not many months 
w 
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are destined to elapse before a friendly pact between 
North and South will set the seal of finality upon the 
Irish settlement. 

* * 

PourricaL CORRESPONDENT writes:—In the delicate 
balancing of arguments for and against an early dis- 
solution with which the Prime Minister's mind is now 

occupied, it is conceivable that the Southwark result may prove 
a decisive factor. History has a way of repeating, even while 
varying, its landmarks. Over forty years ago, misled by a 
flash-in-the-pan success in this very constituency, Disracli 
ventured on his last electoral plunge, and lost all. To-day, 
under yet more perplexing conditions, Southwark again hoists 
its signal, and promptly there arises a babel of tongues, to warn 
our second Disraeli against the historical delusiveness of the 
barometer. As a statesman, Mr. Lloyd George would naturally 
prefer to ignore so slight an incident. But what of his instincts 
as a politician ? 
* * * 

Undoubtedly, the public have not responded with the sympathy 
expected of them to the self-applause of Ministers over the Irish 
settlement. Perhaps the réclame has been overdone or mis- 
applied. In particular, some of the featurings on the Downing 
Street films evoked quite the wrong set of recollections and 
emotions. Of the relief of the country at being rid of a nightmare 
there can be no question, but Ministers forget that they them- 
selves formed part of the bad dream, and that they are still 
widely held responsible for its most hag-ridden mounts. I 
observe that Sir Hamar Greenwood claims a foremost place as 
a@ peace-ingeminator, and, in so far as his methods intensified 
the nausea created by the Government’s exrlier policy, he is 
probably justified. Nevertheless, appreciation halts, and, as 
always in politics, gratitude lingers. In Southwark, according 
to all accounts, the Irish vote signally failed to rally to the 
Coalition. Yet, cold though Ireland’s liberation may have 
left the rest of the constituency, the Irish electors at least could 
not have voted in indifference. 

* * * 

These reflections, it may be explained, are merely an echo of 
the up-to-date spirit in which the liberators themselves are dis- 
cussing the outlook. How will the settlement in Ireland affect 
the future of parties in Britain? And, meanwhile, is a dis- 
solution likely to be hastened or retarded? ‘To the second 
question I should be inclined to reply that much will depend on 
the next few by-elections. If there is to be no responsive electoral 
shout to Downing Street’s hosannas, dissolution may have to 
wait. After all, votes may be got out of the Irish peace at a 
later stage, since it is not impossible that in the course of the 
coming year or early in 1923, under conditions more conducive 
to popular enthusiasm in both countries than prevail to-day, 
the King may be opening the first all-Ireland Parliament in 
Dublin. 

tk * * 

As to the general effect of the settlement on parties in this 
country, or rather on the Coalition, the present position appears 
to be that the Prime Minister’s Unionist friends, having delivered 
their part of the goods, are now searching the pockets of their 
partner, not entirely without misgiving. They, themselves, 
have nothing left ; their very name is now an epitaph. What of 
their compensation? For one thing, so Sir George Younger 
insists, there must be no dissolution before the Parliament Act 
is repealed, and for another, so Mr. Chamberlain hastens to add, 
a new party must be constructed on the ashes of the old, with 
or without the presence of the Prime Minister, who, all the same, 
is plainly warned that he must at last make his choice between 
coming in and getting out. I gather that Mr. Lloyd George, 
for reasons hard to penetrate, is again resisting his fusionists. 
Above ground and underground, all the Liberal alarm-bells 
within reach have been set ringing in the hope of bringing to the 
aid of this somewhat variable devotee of Liberalism Liberals of 
every surviving type. 

ao * 

If the motive had been to quell the Tory grumblers by again 
threatening them with the loss of their mascot, I should have 
thought the trick too hackneyed to bear repetition. Possibly, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George’s object may really be what his mouth- 
pieces declare it to be—to reunite the Liberal Party and restore 
Liberalism to its former place as a distinctive political instrument, 
making short work in the process of Mr. Asquith’s rival preten- 
sions. Except for the last clause (which has the merit of being 
not even semi-official) this, I understand, is the authorised version 
of some recent Georgian signalling. As such, it is at least a 
confession of distress. 


LESSONS FROM WASHINGTON 


HE news from Washington continues to be 
so good that it is beginning to shake the 
gloomy faith of the straitest sect of the pessi- 

mists. Three weeks ago we recorded the passing of 
the Conference from its first to its second phase. After 
the general enthusiasm roused by Mr. Hughes’s pro- 
posals and the “ acceptance in principle ’’ by the three 
great naval Powers came the professional critics and 
the experts, to discuss details and to bargain. There 
came also M. Briand to lower the temperature, as 
one of his countrymen put it, by telling the Disarmament 
Conference why France could not be asked to disarm. 
We suggested, nevertheless, that even though enthusiasm 
might be damped for the moment, there was no reason 
to despair of substantial gains before the end of the 
year. It is already evident that, despite present set- 
backs and future uncertainties, the Conference has 
achieved more than the most sanguine had dared to 
hope. 

Let us see what has been done and what has not 
been done. The “ Four Power Agreement” has been 
initialled by the representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan and France. It has, it is true, 
opponents in America—opponents who will deploy 
all their forces to defeat it. It does not appear, however, 
that they have much chance of success, for the 
Agreement commends itself to the vast majority of 
American citizens. It is, indeed, a matter of capital 
importance for America, formally abrogating as it 
does the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It has, moreover, 
brought in its train a settlement of the rankling dispute 
over the island of Yap. The Japanese will keep their 
mandate, with due safeguards not only for the liberties 
and morals of the native population, but for the cable- 
stations of the United States. The precise limitation 
of battleships is not yet settled, but there is every 
reason to expect that Japan will agree to the 5:5:3 
ratio. Whether she succeeds or not in retaining the 
Mutsu, for which she has been standing out, seems 
to us of comparatively little importance. Nobody 
supposes that the Mutsu and our super-Hoods and 
the corresponding American monsters are going to 
be used to fight. They may be picturesque iuxuries 
for a few years; they will presently pass unhonoured 
and unsung to their last berth. There remain the 
questions of the French and Italian battleships and 
of the submarines. France still wants equality with 
Japan; Italy does not, but will insist on having it if 
France has it. As for submarines, our delegates will 
continue to press for universal limitation, if not abolition, 
but the resistance from the other Powers may be too 
strong for us. 

There is, of course, the Chinese problem which looms 
behind all the naval arrangements of the Powers. 
China is by no means satisfied, and we need not argue 
that she ought to be. But it seems to us a piece of 
sheer perversity to say that China is being left in the 
lurch at Washington, and extravagant nonsense to 
pretend that she is being betrayed, that the Quadruple 
Treaty is, in fact, an agreement by the four Powers to 
go shares in despoiling China. China will get guarantees 
of security and independence which will not be entirely 
worthless. She is on the way also to extricate herself 
from some of the “servitudes” which have long chafed 
her. The foreign Post Offices on Chinese soil will be 
removed by the end of next year, and China will recover 
the Shantung Railway from the Japanese. We cannot 
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see, in short, why any real friend of China should prefer 

to regard what she has gained as merely a sop thrown to 

an intended victim rather than as an earnest of all she is 
entitled to. 

What, then, have the implacable critics to say to all 
this? Some of them cannot see the wood for the trees ; 
others cannot see the trees for the wood. This is a 
Disarmament Conference, we are reminded, but it has 
proposed no measure of disarmament worth talking 
about. American Diehards fasten on the Four Power 
Treaty. Senator Reid calls it “ treacherous, treason- 
able and damnable ” ; Senator La Follette declares that 
it has “ all the iniquities of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, with none of the virtues claimed for that 
document.”” The Daily Herald knew from the beginning 
that the Conference would be a “‘ wash-out ’’—because 
it is run by capitalists, and to talk about peace and 
disarmament under the capitalist system is a waste of 
time. We do not propose to argue against any of these 
sweeping judgments. But it is worth while for those of 
us, Whose views are not quite so assured, to remind 
ourselves of the meaning of what Washington has 
achieved or may be expected to achieve. A few months 
ago the relations between this country and America 
gave cause for the gravest anxiety ; they were, in fact, 
worse than they had been at any time since the dangerous 
crisis of 1861. To-day the fears and suspicions on either 
side have been removed, and an understanding has been 
cemented which may have profound consequences for 
civilisation. Moreover, that understanding has auto- 
matically, as it were, decided the position of Japan. 
With America and Britain standing together, Japan 
could not, even if she wished, offer any serious challenge 
to the peace of the world. She must be nothing at all, 
or our junior partner. And what does the partnership 
mean? Peace? But we have not gone far in the way 
of disarmament. That is true superficially; but we 
have taken thefirst big step. We have stopped competi- 
tive building ; we have limited certain classes of ships 
for ten years ; we are discussing the limitation of others. 
We have done something that but a short time ago 
would have seemed Utopian, and we have by the very 
discussions and agreements created a new atmosphere, 
of which all who want further and more positive progress 
towards peace can and must take advantage. Militarism 
is still entrenched, it is true, on the Continent of Europe, 
but its position has certainly not been strengthened 
by the Washington Conference. We venture to say, 
indeed, that it has begun to be sapped. Economic 
imperialism has not been conjured out of the world; 
but, so far at least as China is concerned, it has received 
a check at Washington in place of the fillip it got at 
Paris in 1919. We do not suggest that a vision of a 
new heaven and a new earth is suddenly opened before 
us. But we do suggest that, on a sober calculation, 
the decisions at Washington give us ground for some 
solid hopes. 

But the importance of the Washington Conference 
is not confined to its decisions. The Conference itself 
is, as it seems to us, a symptom of a great change. The 
world has long looked askance at these international 
gatherings. Since the tragic farce of the Peace Confer- 
ence we have become accustomed to two forms of 
meeting—the meeting of idealists without power, and 
the meeting of realists without principles. The League 
of Nations, through no fault of its own, has left men 
cold; the Supreme Council has left them angry. The 
Washington Conference does not, of course, purport to 
be a substitute for either, but it is legitimate and 





instructive to compare it with both and to see why it 
succeeds where they have failed. It is obvious that the 
Washington Conference can do what the League has not 
been able to do, because in the first place the Govern- 
ments of the world mean it to do something and not 
nothing, and, in the second place, because so soon as it 
shows signs of doing something practical and important 
it gains the interest and support of the peoples of the 
world. The chief point of contrast between the Supreme 
Council and the Washington Conference lies in their 
respective functions. The Supreme Council exists pri- 
marily to execute the Treaty of Versailles and the other 
so-called settlements made at Paris; it is a self-consti- 
tuted body of strong men engaged in applying violence 
jointly or severally to the weak. It has from time to 
time given utterance to high moral sentiments for the 
edification of mankind, but it has behaved pretty con- 
sistently like a shady poker party. The Washington 
Conference consists of representatives of nations trying 
to impose decisions not forcibly on others but volun- 
tarily on themselves. It marks, in fact, the first great 
concerted experiment in arranging the affairs of the 
world by agreement instead of by force. 

Do the statesmen like it? Wedonot know. But we 
have strong grounds for thinking that their peoples 
like it, and we believe for that reason the experiment 
will go on. A few days ago an eminent financier, Sir 
Edward Mackay Edgar, gave an interview to an evening 
newspaper, in which he observed that British business 
was concerning itself very little about the Washington 
Conference, since British business was convinced that 
when the politicians have finished patting each other 
on the backs they will return home “ to the old order of 
things.”” With all respect to Sir Edward, we venture to 
differ. Both here and in other countries the public 
(including the business community) is asking why what 
has been begun in America should not be continued in 
Europe. Let us have a conference to discuss the 
economic and military problems of the Continent, a 
conference in which Germany and Russia would take 
part (and the United States too, if it chose), a conference 
which would, in effect, aim not at enforcing the Peace 
Treaties, but at revising them. This, be it noted, is no 
longer the voice of a few crying in the wilderness ; it is a 
voice heard in the City, in Fleet Street and in the 
purlieus of Downing Street. If the lesson of common 
sense has, indeed, been learned from Washington, 
Washington has come near to working a miracle ! 


THE EIGHT-HOURS’ DAY 
A tie the first demand formulated on behalf of 


the whole Labour movement was the demand 

for the eight-hours’ day. For more than half a 
century it has appeared in the forefront of the Labour 
programme, and its realisation has been a principal object 
of both industrial and political action. At last, at the 
conclusion of the war, the achievement of their aim seemed 
to be within the workers’ grasp. Research in the munitions 
industries had revealed the folly of long hours—their 
adverse effect on health and output. Promises had been 
made that, as soon as peace came, the hours of labour 
would be reduced. The railwaymen had secured a binding 


pledge that the eight-hours’ day would be applied to them, 
and there was serious talk of making the international 
enforcement of a maximum working day of eight hours 
a part of the “Labour Charter” to be included in the 
treaties of peace. 

The claim for shorter hours was the first to be put forward 
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in almost all industries after the Armistice. The local 
strikes in Glasgow for a week of forty hours and at Belfast 
for one of forty-four hours were indeed failures, premature 
and ill-advised sectional movements which the main body 
of the Trade Unions did not support. But, in one industry 
after another, hours were brought down by negotiation. 
The engineering and shipbuilding trades won a forty- 
seven hours’ week, the building trades a forty-four hours’ 
week. The reduction of hours to a maximum of forty- 
eight was widespread, and was conceded without serious 
opposition in almost every organised industry. Subject only 
to a few exceptions, the employers and Trade Unionists 
represented at the National Industrial Conference agreed 
to recommend that a maximum working week of forty- 
eight hours should be enforced by law, and a Convention, 
under which the same principle was to be internationally 
established, was approved at the Washington Labour Con- 
ference. By the end of 1919 it appeared that the forty- 
eight hours’ week, if not the eight-hours’ day, had been 
securely won, and that it remained only to bring a few 
minor and badly-organised occupations into line with the 
new general standard. 

The forty eight-hours’ week is still in operation over the 
greater part of British industry, and the forty-four hours 
of the building workers and the forty-seven hours of the 
engineers and shipbuilders are as yet untouched. But no one 
can feel to-day that what seemed two years ago a solid gain 
and the establishment of a new permanent standard is really 
safe. Wages in pretty nearly all occupations have been con- 
siderably reduced, and the Trade Unions for the most part 
have recognised the inexpediency of resistance and accepted 
the cuts without serious opposition. Further reductions 
in wages are hardly to be looked for at present on any 
large scale, and employers, in their desire to bring down 
costs of production to a yet lower point, are more and more 
basing their hopes on a lengthening of the working day. 
Diminished hours of labour, they say, have not resulted 
in increased production. The “experiment” of shorter 
hours must therefore, in their view, be pronounced a failure, 
and the workers must agree to revert to the longer hours 
which prevailed before the war. 

Naturally, the attempt to increase working hours is not 
being made simultaneously throughout all industries. Like 
the attack on wages, it will develop gradually and spread 
from trade to trade, a concession in one case being used 
as an argument for concessions in others. Thus, the 
unwilling acceptance by the London *busmen of the 
“‘ spreadover ” system, under which eight hours of work 
may be spread over a longer period of the day, is already 
being advanced in support of the claim that a similar 
system should be introduced both on the trams and at the 
docks throughout the country. The Scottish railway 
companies have demanded an increase in the hours of 
labour to more than forty-eight, and are also talking of the 
“‘spreadover” system. The English railways have at 
present made no similar move, but it is generally under- 
stood that they are only awaiting the issue of the Scottish 
dispute. The building-trade employers have given notice 
of their intention to demand a longer working week next 
January ; in agriculture, hours are already being extended 
in many places, and a general demand for longer hours 
seems to be expected in the spring; in the engineering 
industry, the employers argue that they cannot compete 
with the foreigner unless working hours are extended. 
There is even talk, on the same grounds, of an attempt 
to revert to the twelve-hours’ shift in the iron and steel 
trades. 

Everything, in short, points to the universalising of 
this demand on the part of the employers. The refusal 


of the Government either to ratify the Washington Hours’ 
Convention or to permit the passage into law of the Hours 
of Employment Bill, which it brought forward itself only 
two years ago, removes the legal obstacles that might 
have stood in the way of such a demand. So far as the 





law goes, the mining industry is alone in possessing any 
protection for its present hours of labour. If, therefore, 
the demand is generally advanced, it will be, as it is ip 
the cases now in dispute, a matter primarily of in dusiria] 
negotiation. The Trade Unions will have to face the 
alternatives of agreeing to give up the eight-hours’ day, 
or of resisting even in circumstances which are admittedly 
unfavourable. 

ve have little doubt that, while they will be prepared to 
make concessions which do not affect the principle, they 
will, on the main issue, resist if they are challenged. There 
is a very big difference between accepting, as they have 
done, wage reductions which they believe to be excessive, 
and agreeing to an increase in the hours of labour. Money 
wages have a meaning only in relation to the current level 
of prices, and naturally vary to some extent as prices change, 
though not necessarily in proportion to the change. But 
any change in the length of the working day or week either 
adds something to, or subtracts something from, the 
workers’ share of leisure. It makes their task positively 
lighter or heavier, and no change elsewhere, corresponding 
to the change in prices as it affects wages, can compensate 
for a lengthening of the hours of labour. 

Trade Unionists are well aware of this. They regard the 
forty-eight hours’ week as the principal gain of the past decade, 
and they will oppose any attempt to take it away far more 
vigorously than they opposed the reduction of wages. 
Whether, if it comes to a struggle, they will oppose success- 
fully, it is impossible to say. That will depend mainly on 
the economic situation at the moment of the struggle. 
But that there will be a prolonged and bitter conflict, if a 
serious attempt is made to increase working hours through- 
out industry to the pre-war level, is a safe forecast even 
in face of the present weakness of the Trade Unions. 

Some employers, admitting the probability of a struggle 
which will further cripple trade and industry, argue that 


‘they must nevertheless insist on longer working hours. 


They were told, they say, that shorter hours would mean 
increased output, but these prophecies have been falsified 
all round. We do not admit that the case for the eight- 
hours’ day rests mainly on its effect in promoting higher 
output, but, even if it did, we could not accept the cogency 
of the evidence adduced against it. War production was 
inevitably higher than it is possible to secure in time of 
peace—higher for many reasons, because of “ war finish” 
now no longer acceptable, because of more production, 
because of ruthless scrapping of worn machinery and 
regardlessness of cost, because there was a “ patriotic 
stimulus ” to output which capitalist industry certainly 
cannot reproduce in time of peace. How many employers, 
who complain of low output now, are taking wartime output 
as their standard of comparison ? 


Moreover, recent conditions have been most discouraging 
to the workman. He has been faced with a limited market, 
and, as often as not, he has been working short time, even 
when he has been lucky enough to find a job at all. 
Economists may expose the “fallacy” of spinning out 
the work in order to make it go round, but they will be 
hard put to it to find a “short-run” argument—and at 
times like these only “short-run” arguments count— 
which will convince the workman that he is wrong In 
believing increased output may mean more unemployed. 
So far as their effect on output is concerned, the shorter 
hours instituted in 1919 have not had a fair trial. Nor 1s 
there any evidence that, in the great majority of occupations, 
the lengthening of the hours of labour would really lower 
the cost of production. 

But, as we have suggested, the question of working 
hours cannot be settled simply with reference to its effect 
upon output. Eight hours a day, or, at the most, forty- 
eight hours a week, is the longest normal working-time 
that any body of workers ought to be compelled to accept. 
Overtime will doubtless be necessary on occasion, although 
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we think it will be agreed that systematic overtime is 
indefensible. The extra remuneration now almost uni- 
yersally paid for overtime work is some safeguard against 
its abuse. Apart from occasional overtime, forty-eight hours’ 
work in the week is quite enough for the normal human 
being. It leaves none too much time for the amenities 
of life or for the exercise of the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. It is, indeed, excessive for many occupations, and 
ean only be accepted, as it was put forward two years ago, 
as a maximum which no occupation, save the most peculiar 
in its conditions, ought to be allowed to exceed. 

It is contended that longer working hours are necessary 
in face of foreign competition. Germany, which it is 
again popular to quote as a manufacturing rival, has gone 
considerably further than this country in the legal limitation 
of the hours of labour. France and the United States have 
not, but the way of redressing international inequalities 
lies ready to hand in the Washington Hours Convention, 
which has hitherto been sabotaged largely by the attitude 
of the British Government. The ratification by Great 
Britain of the Convention, and the passage of the Hours 
of Employment Bill, would go far towards ensuring the 
compliance of the rest of the world. 

At present we are drifting towards a disastrous and a 
needless industrial conflict. Whatever the economic situa- 
tion may be, the Trade Unions cannot afford to refuse 
any challenge that may be offered to the principle of the 
maximum working week of forty-eight hours. If this is the 
case, they would, we suggest, be wise to make the position 
clear by a declaration delivered, through the Trade Union 
General Council, before the conflict has become inevitable. 
A declaration that united resistance will be offered to any 
attempt to increase working hours beyond forty-eight, except 
by agreement, in any industry, would make it plain that the 
method of gradual encroachment on the eight-hours’ day 
is not open, and might well prevent the employers from 
embarking on a policy which we believe to be as much 
against their own interests as against those of the workers 
and of the community. The eight-hours’ day is not merely 
a gain to the particular groups of workers who secure it ; 
it is a social gain, a condition of civic opportunity which is 
indispensable in the interests of the whole people. We 
cannot afford to throw away such an asset because trade 
depression gives the employers the balance of economic 
power. The unanswerable case for the eight-hours’ day 
which was made out, to everybody’s satisfaction, two years 
ago holds good now. If there is any wisdom left in us 
as a nation, we shall say—and mean it when we say it— 
“ Hands off the Eight Hours’ Day!” 


EXTREMISTS AND THE IRISH 
TREATY 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.| 


HAT the Peace Treaty would not be ratified without 
opposition from uncompromising Republicans was 
taken for granted in Ireland. It was also accepted 

as a foregone conclusion that any list of dissenters would 
include the name of Mr. De Valera, though most people 
believed that instead of repudiating his plenipotentiaries 
he would keep silent till Dail Eireann had endorsed the 
settlement, and then resign on the ground that personally 
he could not accept office under the pact. It is a high com- 
pliment to the man—and a compliment which it is certain 
he values more than any tribute from his own backers in 
the present controversy—that even those who are foremost 
in demanding acceptance of the Treaty do not set down 
Mr. De Valera’s hostility to personal ends, or to any hope 
of exalting his own prestige. Principle, it is recognised, 
overshadows with him everything else, and once he has 
satisfied himself on the question of principle, whatever 
stands in the way of establishing it must, in his view, go 





to the wall. The business of statesmanship, as he sees it, 
is not to make the best of a given situation, but to use the 
facts of a situation to demonstrate that political principles 
stand above and outside facts. 

The selection of Mr. De Valera to lead the Republican 
movement was due less to his personal qualities—he was 
merely a name to the vast majority of Sinn Feiners—than 
to the chance that he was the only rebel commandant 
who escaped Sir John Maxwell's firing parties after Easter 
Week. But from the first he proclaimed himself a disciple 
of Padraic Pearse, and while some of his admirers have 
questioned if Pearse really believed in the necessity of a 
blood sacrifice, there is no doubt that Mr. De Valera did 
and does. Few men, one feels, could die for a cause with a 
finer gesture, and the gesture would not be a flourish, but 
the expression of a passionate conviction. To sceptics, 
his speeches with their abstract rhetoric and schoolmasterish 
moral precepts may be dull reading, but in their insistence 
on the mystical value of suffering and sacrifice they struck 
the note to which Young Ireland in its mood of exaltation 
made an instantaneous response. This belief, undoubtedly, 
produced great political results, but under altered circum- 
stances it may easily become a political danger. The 
men who are opposing the Treaty do so on the ground that 
it concedes less than Ireland can honourably accept. There 
are, however, others who, while admitting that the settlement 
is as good as could be obtained, have persuaded themselves 
that the ending of the conflict, if it means material progress, 
may also mean spiritual decadence. “* The struggle,” one 
enthusiast declared, “‘ brought a new soul into Ireland, and 
if we become fat and prosperous, how will that soul be kept 
alive?” This is a reductio ad absurdum of Mr. De Valera’s 
creed, but perverted idealism is an obstacle with which 
supporters of the Peace Treaty will have to reckon. 

Another rock in the road is the Sinn Fein prejudice against 
compromise in any shape or form. Originally this was a 
reaction against the practice of the Nationalist Parlia- 
mentary party of securing concessions piecemeal and by a 
process of give-and-take. The reaction has been pushed so 
far that a refusal to compromise is in itself hailed as a political 
virtue. In speech after speech Mr. De Valera has proclaimed 
that to surrender an inch is to provide the foe with a foothold 
that will enable him to take the whole citadel by storm. 
And Mr. De Valera can point to concrete proofs of the 
gains that have resulted from refusing concessions. He 
declined to have anything to do with the Irish Convention. 
To-day the Southern Unionists for whose benefit Redmond 
whittled down the Nationalist demand are tamely eating 
out of the hand of Sinn Fein. He rejected utterly the 
Greenwood Act. In the Southern Provinces the Act 
remains a dead letter, and the Six Counties which consented 
to work it are already, in their own phrase, “ rueing the 
bargain.” He refused to negotiate on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
terms. After noisy alarms and excursions Mr. Lloyd George 
consented to negotiate on Sinn Fein terms. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that Mr. De Valera, with his rigid mathe- 
matical mind, should contend that these precedents justify 
the conclusion that Great Britain having gone so far will, 
if pressure is maintained, go still farther. 

The prospect of a prolongation of the struggle has no 
terrors for Mr. De Valera. In the discussions on the Treaty 
in the Dail Cabinet, he is reported to have met the argument 
that a continuance of the war would mean military defeat 
and the material ruin of the country, with the retort “ our 
grandchildren will reap the reward of our sacrifices.” 
Hopeless as this attitude may appear to practical politicians, 
it is an attitude which has done much to enable Irish 
Republicans to achieve what even sympathisers regarded 
as impossibilities. The majority are, undoubtedly, willing 
to abandon it in order to strike what they know to be a 
profitable bargain, but the minority, with the consciousness 
that they are upholding the orthodox tradition, can be 
relied upon to make a stiff fight for their creed. 

The division of opinion over the Treaty reproduces 
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with curious exactness the line of cleavage that split the 
Volunteers on the eve of the Easter Rising. Mr. De Valera’s 
position is much the same as that of Pearse, and, as with 
Pearse, his strongest allies are members of the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood, like Mr. Cathal Brugha and Mr. Austin 
Stack. True to the practice of the I.R.B., Mr. Brugha 
and Mr. Stack prefer to do their work out of sight, with 
the result that though their influence was well known in 
Ireland, Dublin Castle took a long time to discover that 
these two men, who never appeared in the limelight, were 
amongst its most dangerous opponents. Mr. Stack, who 
was originally a solicitor’s clerk at Tralee, was arrested on 
the eve of the 1916 Rebellion in connection with Casement’s 
landing, and sentenced by court-martial to penal servitude 
for life. Released in the general amnesty of 1917, he was 
speedily imprisoned once more, and came to the front as 
the leader in the first hunger-strike at Mountjoy, where 
Thomas Ashe died as a result of forcible feeding. Mr. 
Stack shared in Mr. De Valera’s dramatic escape from jail, 
and vanished clean out of the public gaze, though most 
people in Ireland were well aware that his was the brain 
that planned some of the most daring and desperate feats 
of the I.R.A. Mr. Brugha, who recovered almost by a 
miracle from the terrible wounds he received in the Rebellion, 
came to the front also as an organiser of the guerilla cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Stack and Mr. Brugha are not politicians in the ordin- 
ary sense, but, unlike Mr. De Valera, they do not despise 
tactics, provided tactics aid them to achieve their ends. 
The Irish Republican Brotherhood rushed the Easter 
Rising in opposition, not only to the general opinion of the 
country, but also to the views of the majority of the 
Volunteers who held aloof by the orders of Professor John 
MacNeill. Nervous people are asking if our extremist 
minority cannot play the same stampeding game to-day. 
Fortunately, Mr. De Valera has ruled out this danger by 
his declaration that a constitutional method of resolving 
differences exists and must be applied. Whoever may be 
tempted to break bounds will have to reckon with Mr. De 
Valera’s opposition, a consideration which will go far to 
keep hot-heads in check. Not the least satisfactory feature 
of the situation is that Irishmen of all sections realise that 
their ability to handle a difficult controversy with moder- 
ation and dignity will be to the outside world a convincing 
proof of Ireland’s fitness to order her own destinies. 


WOMEN’S PLACE IN GERMAN 
EDUCATION 


BRESLAU. 


CARCELY anything in Germany has undergone so 
S violent a change during the last twenty years as 
the position of woman. Although the German 
woman was never quite what Anglo-Saxon observers 
saw in her—a “ Gretchen” when unmarried and a kind 
of “ patient Griselda’ under the yoke of marriage—it is 
\true that her sense of independence was undeveloped 
\ond her field of activity limited. The well-known saying 
‘of the late Empress that a woman ought to look after 
the three K’s—Kitchen (Ktiche), Children (Kinder) and 
Church (Kirche)—speaks volumes. Long before her death, 
however, she herself must have considered her warning 


that the notable advancement of the woman’s movemen 
dates. The ’eighties had been more or less sterile. It is 
related that a professor at the University of Leipzig, who 
used to deal with certain problems of the day from a 
juridical point of view in those years, was wont to begin 
his treatment of this topic with the words: “ Now we 
come to the so-called emancipation of women; let us 
all laugh to our hearts’ content first.” Thereupon the 
whole audience felt an irresistible inclination to roar with 


out of date. It is from the beginning of the iene 


laughter for several minutes, until the commencement 
of the scientific exposition put a stop to their merriment. 
Ten years later things had taken on a more serious aspect. 
he early ’nineties represent in many respects a turning- 
point in German history. The enormous industrial develop- 
ent, the great commercial expansion, the rapid growth 
of the population, brought about a less petty way of 
dealing with all sorts of social questions. The continual 
increase of women workers in the different fields of manual 
and brain work made it necessary to get down to first 
principles. That this standpoint should have been 
[rina an economic one was in accordance with the 
eneral character of the time. That the working woman, 
especially as a mother, ought to be protected against 
sweating was recognised as just; but that woman should 
be no longer deprived of the birthright of her sex—that 
she should enjoy a certain “‘ right of self-determination ” 
in order to be able fully to develop her faculties for the 
benefit of the community—this was a demand that fell 
on deaf ears. It is the great merit of a number of 
indefatigable women’s societies, which began to exert a 
greater influence at that time, to have changed this state 
of things. They achieved what appears to be a miracle, 
if one takes into consideration the political stagnation 
‘and the reactionary tendencies under the “ Wilhelmian ” 
Government, in getting the doors of the universities thrown 
open to women. It is interesting to note that here, too, 
Prussia lagged behind, South Germany preceding her by 
eight years. Still, the victory of 1908 was remarkable. 
Undoubtedly, the universities have lost in importance 
since then. They are no longer the only possible road 
to places of power and influence in the State. - But at 
that time to be able to go to the university meant the 
key to everything; in the case of women it signalised the 
abandonment of the hitherto generally held idea of their 
mental inferiority. And so they came, by no means hailed 
with enthusiasm by the professors or looked on with 
favourable eyes by the students. It is true they were not 
the most beautiful of their sex, these pioneers of a great 
cause. Most of them seemed, on the contrary, to represent 
what a witty Munich writer termed “the third sex.” 
They appeared to have cast away all worldly vanity. 
Their shoes, their dress, their hair, frequently cut very 
hort, might often have put to shame a dervish. Their 
diligence was overwhelming. ‘“‘ Only cramming; no ideas, 
no scientific initiative,” said the professors. But the open 
raillery and the secret triumph of the male students and 
the suspicion of the professor were not to last very long. 
The pioneers were followed by the ordinary “lady 
student.” She was not so exceptionally clever as her 
predecessor nor so tremendously industrious, but she 
was just clever enough to master her task. She was 
decidedly younger, and fortunately gave up the idea 
entirely that, in order to make herself worthy of academic 
honours, she ought to “unsex” herself first. So the 
common prejudices dwindled away. Excellent research 
work was done by women. The cool attitude of the 
professors slowly altered. In many cases the lady student 
exchanged the professor’s auditory for his household. 
A new feminine type, the academically trained, appeared 
in society and raised the standard of woman generally. 
| All this served to promote the emancipation of women 
in the realm of education. Here two programmes struggle 
with one another. The one wants “ co-education” of 
the sexes, with the co-operation of female teachers; the 
other demands schools for girls only, and a decisive influence 
of women on their structure, methods and aims. Both of 
them are to a certain extent realised, though practical 
difficulties prevent the institution of higher girls’ schoo's 
in smaller places. The girls’ schools themselves have 
undergone a very serious reformation since 1908, which 
fulfils the wishes of the most advanced protagonists of the 
earlier generations. Still, the present state of things is 
not satisfactory from all points of view, the difference 
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in the position of man and woman being felt to be 
unjustified. The pecuniary question is not of so much 
importance. The State pays its female officials ten per) 
cent. less than the males, and, as it gives extra allowances 
for every child to the latter, there is not much dissatisfaction 
on either side in this respect. But it is different with 
regard to the question of headmasterships in the schools. 
Up to now male teachers with a university training play 
the leading part at the higher girls’ schools. Legally 
“at least one-third ” of the teachers at those schools that 
are maintained by State or municipality must be men. 
But, even if in the minority, they passionately object to 
be under the direction of a woman, regarding this as being 
a blow to their dignity. Of 272 public higher girls’ schools 
(Lyceen) only thirteen are directed by women. This, of course, 

is a point of continual dispute. The women teachers want 
to get rid of male tutelage. They assert, moreover, that 
it is not what the school itself requires. Girls’ schools are 
not a duplicate of boys’ schools, although they may 
prepare for the university. A womanly spirit ought to 
pervade their methods, and the ideal of female personality 
the pupils try to reach cannot be determined by men. 

In spite of heroic efforts in this direction, however, the 

women are only very slowly gaining ground. It would 
be different if they could get assistance from the public, 
but traditions are powerful in this field, too. Up to now 

the mothers of the pupils do not side with the teachers 

on the whole. The same prejudice that the greater part ; 
of women in Germany feel against lady doctors prevails/ 
with regard to lady headmasters. This, of course, is a 

transitory phase. Radical municipalities like Berlin have 

paid no attention to prejudices of this sort, and have not 

hesitated to promote women to the most important leading 

positions. It is in their attitude that the coming develop- 

ment is foreshadowed. Levin L. Scuiickinec. 


THE WICKED WORLD 


NE of the most popular of the evening papers con- 
() tained an article on Monday under headings that 

ended with the question: “‘ Has national rot set 
in?” The writer was apparently satisfied that it had not. 
We gathered from his article that he thought there were 
far fewer signs of national rot than of national “ tommyrot.” 
It is almost always amusing to see a writer contending either 
that the world is wicked or that it is not. He is fairly sure 
to write “ tommyrot ” in either case. The popular novelist 
whom the writer in the evening paper criticised for believing 
that the world is growing worse, undoubtedly wrote 
“tommyrot.”” The writer in the evening paper who replied 
to the popular novelist that the world is much the same as 
it always was, undoubtedly added his share of “ tommyrot ” 
to the common stock. For instance, the popular novelist 
had referred to the fact that girls who drink cocktails in 
public can now be found in “representative England.” 
His critic, instead of facing the fact that, whether we think 
it a good habit or a bad one—drinking has to some extent 
increased among women—goes off into an elaborate proof 
that the representative Englishwoman does not habitually 
drink cocktails because she could not afford them. “ Cock- 
tails,” he soberly declares, “ cost anything from Is. 6d. to 
4s. each; and nobody goes to a house of entertainment 
for the sole purpose of taking a single cocktail. We have, 
therefore, to infer in the victim of the daily cocktail habit 
the expenditure of probably not less than a pound for lunch 
alone. How many young girls can afford that? How 
many young men can afford it for them?” This, it seems 
to us, is the worst possible way in which to state the argument 
against decadence. Everyone who has studied the habits 
of the drinking classes knows that the man who drinks 
will drink, whether he can afford it or not. The public- 


houses are full of people who earn nothing and spend it 
all on drink and contrive to get merry on it. Hence, there 





is nO reason to assume that a girl does not drink cocktails 
because, if she did, her luncheon would cost more than she 
could possibly afford. We can decide the matter to much 
better effect by going to a few dances, a few restaurants 
and a few tennis parties, and studying the evidence with 
our eyes. At the end of our enquiries, we shall probably 
find that the world has not gone to the dogs yet, but that 
it has, in some respects, changed. A woman of thirty 
to-day can do with impunity a score of things that her 
grandmother could not have done with impunity. Her 
conversation is often such as would have shocked her grand- 
mother. She smokes instead of playing the piano. She 
may not spend the whole day drinking cocktails, but she 
may, if she likes, drink whisky-and-soda on occasions on 
which her grandmother would have been content with 
lemonade. The change is most noticeable, we suppose, 
among the middle classes, which were once famous for 
respectability and Puritanism. The ordinary sort of Puri- 
tanism has almost disappeared among the younger gener- 
ation. English men and women of almost all creeds and 
classes nowadays play cards and go to race-meetings and 
break the Sabbath. It is, to the present writer, extremely 
distressing; it means that at an important race-meeting 
the crowd is so dense that one has positively to fight one’s 
way to the bookmakers. Puritanism had at least one 
good effect in England ; it reduced the crowds at the races 
to reasonable proportions. Nowadays, however, New- 
market has become a haunt of Presbyterians and Methodists, 
and men who would have been street corner evangelists 
fifty years ago have turned bookmakers. You will see 
comparable signs of change almost everywhere. The 
churches have grown emptier and the music-halls have 
grown fuller. The Sunday newspaper has taken the place 
of the Sunday sermon. This may be a change for the better 
or a change for the worse; at least, it is a change and a 
considerable one. The pessimists are confident that it is a 
change for the worse; the optimists apparently deny thet 
the change has occurred. The former are, on this point, 
the better realists. 

We were amused the other day to see an article in the 
Press by a Coalitionist Member of Parliament, who warmly 
took the side of the optimists. He declared that England 
was never more moral than it is to-day, and he adduced 
certain evidence in support of this view. He told how he 
was recently a guest at a party at which many actresses 
and music-hall performers were present, and how they all 
listened rapturously to high-class music and conversed on 
the arts and other reputable topics, “and,” he wound 
up impressively, “I did not hear one indecent word even 
whispered.” It would be difficult to imagine a more 
gloriously irrelevant remark. In the first place, no humane 
person would whisper indecent words while a Coalitionist 
M.P. was present. In the second place, it is absurd to 
imagine that immorality of life involves indelicacy of speech 
or vice versa; neither Sheridan nor Wilde was a saint, but 
both were at times almost prudish in their conversation. 
Apart from this, it is ridiculous for a controversialist, who 
is faced by the argument that the world is growing worse, 
to reply that he was a guest a short time ago at a party of 
perfectly respectable people. Even the gloomiest pessimist 
does not deny the survival of quite a large body of respectable 
people. All he contends is that there has been an immense 
change among men and women in general in regard 
both to morals and to manners. The optimists, so far as 
we can see, refuse to admit that there has been a profound 
change of sentiment even in the most vital matters—in 
regard to marriage, the family, divorce and sexual relations 
in general. They assure us that, apart from the things 
that get into the papers, men and women are behaving 
much as they always did. “ Every schoolboy,” says one 
of them airily, “ gains the impression that the moment 
Charles II. came to the throne every Devonshire farmer 
entered into a career of wild profligacy, and that the 
moment Dutch William took up his quarters at Whitehall 
o2 
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manners and morals were suddenly purified from Dungeness 
to St. Bees. Whereas things went on very much the same 
below the surface. They are going on very much the same 
still.” If these sentences mean anything, they mean that 
the morals of human beings are essentially the same in all 
ages, which is about as true as that manners or literary 
ideals are the same in all ages. Apart from this, the writer 
does not realise that the age of Charles II. was, compared 
to our own, an orthodox age; there was no widespread 
revolution in moral ideas among the masses of the people. 
Such a revolution has undoubtedly occurred in our time. 
It is not a mere change affecting the surface of society. 
It is a change affecting all classes. If it is a good change, 
the optimists can defend it without saying that it has not 
occurred. If it is a bad change, it is the most fatuous of 
all defences to ignore it. There is no rational defence of 
the contemporary world except on one condition. Those 
who defend it must first see it as it really is and assert its 
excellence—as realists, not as sentimentalists. There is, 
we believe, a strong case to be made out for the contem- 
porary world, but it can be made out only by those who 
accept with enthusiasm the profound changes that have 
affected popular ethics. There is a similarly strong case 
to be made out against the contemporary world, and those 
who make it are at least aware that something startling has 
happened. On the whole, it may be said that literature, 
in the work of many of the younger writers, has accepted 
the changes and even boasts of them. A good many of the 
books of to-day are propaganda on behalf of the life of 
sensations as opposed to the old-fashioned life of duties. 
Among the younger writers, there are some who praise evil, 
but there are few who have a sense of evil in the sense in 
which the Greeks or the Elizabethans or the Victorians 
had it. They have got rid of the smugness of Victorianism 
only to fall into the smugness of anti-Victorianism. The 
Victorians had a sense of sin, but they had not a sufficient 
sense of their own sinfulness ; it was only in their greatest 
writers that the traditional sense of sinfulness survived. 
As a result, their world was a narrow and egoistic circle 
without a universe in the background to remind them of 
littleness. They were so certain that they had achieved 
something like absolute greatness that they scarcely paused 
to compare themselves with the infinite, and as a result 
their very architecture is a monument of meanness of imagin- 
ation. The noblest buildings in Europe have been born 
out of man’s sense of sin. Our noblest literature—the 
Greek drama, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton—was born out 
of man’s sense of sin. Without this sense of the eternal 
contrast and conflict between good and evil there can be 
no moving tragedy, no understanding of the history of a 
great soul. Without it, art becomes merely the self- 
flattery of men. Without it, Helen herself becomes no 
more interesting than a stage divorcée, and Hamlet’s out- 
cries would be meaningless except to the psycho-analyst. 


Even if the world changes its sins, then, we trust that it 
will not lose its sense of sin. It is not our purpose just now 
to say which of the sins we think virtues and which of the 
virtues we think sins. We may make an exception, per- 
haps, and confess that, on the whole, we are in favour of 
Sabbath-breaking, that we believe a virtuous man may be 
either a teetotaller or have a cellar of Burgundy, and that 
we think it is better to be divorced from some women and 
married to others. But, frankly, we cannot become enthusi- 
astic over the world of which we read the worst in the 
Sunday papers. It seems to us obvious that standards are 
disappearing among increasing numbers of human beings, 
and we are not sure that new standards are being set up in 
their place. A hundred years ago Byron sinned as success- 
fully as the thing could be done even at the present day, 
but at least he suffered remorse, and his sense of sin was so 
vehement that he wished to have his daughter brought up a 
Catholic. A Byron to-day would feel no remorse ; he would 
be as pleased with himself as if he had been a follower of 





Samuel Smiles. Sin, it is often forgotten nowadays, is 
interesting only if it is accompanied by suffering. Helen 
and Paris, Tristram and Iseult, Antony and Cleopatra— 
there are no happy illicit lovers who have conquered the 
world’s imagination as they have done. Hence, we are 
afraid that if the sense of sin disappears literature will 
perish. Certain moralists tell us that society will perish, 
too. For these reasons, we think it is as well that in every 
generation the cry should go up that the world is going to 
the dogs. It is well that men should live conscious of the 
existence of a standard of perfection, even if it shows up 
their own imperfections in a sensational light. We may 
call that standard beauty or holiness or honour. Whatever 
we may call it, it will leave us under no illusion that this is 
the best of all possible worlds. And thus we may be saved 
from becoming a world of dull and mediocre self-flatterers, 
which is the doom of an age that has lost the sense of the 
tremendous reality of sin. 


THE ONLY WAY WITH MILK 


INCE last I wrote here on milk, a year or two ago, 
S much has been done in the way of research and left 
undone in the way of action ; and in North America, 
during my two last visits, I have seen for myself enough to 
convince me that, in our country, other possible methods 
being in any case out of the question, the only way with 
milk as a national policy is pasteurisation, which I have 
not hitherto advocated here. Let us review the data and 
the desiderata, and then see how, in other parts of the world, 
the need is being met by this simple and effective means. 

Milk is the food of foods. For the earlier stages of our 
lives it is absolutely indispensable; at later ages it is 
invaluable ; it is the first friend of the athlete, the invalid, 
the convalescent. These are the findings. of general and 
clinical experience. During the last fifteen years modern 
dietetics has greatly amplified and strongly confirmed them. 
Thus we have learnt that there are most important dietetic 
differences between proteins, which put wholly out of court 
any assumption, such as are usually made, that one protein 
may be taken as the equal of another for dietetic purposes. 
All proteins must be broken down by digestion, and the 
proteins characteristic of our bodies must be built up from 
the materials thus available. But these materials vary 
widely in different instances. Those made available by 
the digestion of the proteins of, say, milk and maize respec- 
tively, are very different and cannot seriously be compared. 
For the provision of those building materials which the 
body requires for the construction of its own proteins, those 
of milk are incomparable. What else should we expect ? 
The proteins of maize were made for the nourishment 
of the young maize plant: those of milk were made by the 
mammalian body for the mammalian body, and nothing 
can be named nor devised that will suit it so well. Some 
time before the war, in a paper here on the synthesis of food, 
I pointed this out in connection with the assertion that 
artificial milk, seriously comparable with the real mammalian 
product, could be made from the soya bean. 

Those new discoveries left the dietetic status of milk 
higher than ever. The work on vitamins has done no less. 
Other foods may fail us, but milk does not. It contains 
vitamins A, B and C. Of course, as in the case of all 
animal foods, the presence of these precious agents, which 
the animal body cannot make for itself, depends upon the 
supply of them to it in the food which it consumes. If we 
feed our cows in winter on food which, unlike fresh green 
leaves, is poor in vitamin A, we cannot expect them to 
provide abundance of it in their milk. But the milk of 
properly fed cows contains all the vitamins. In our cows, 
as they are fed at present, vitamin C, the anti-scorbutic 
principle, is usually far from abundant. In the case of 
infants, therefore, who are getting nothing else, a little 
orange juice, very rich in that vitamin, should be added to 
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the diet. The point is worth making, for when we come to 
any methods of heating milk, so as to kill microbes in it, 
we have to ask whether the vitamins may be affected ? 
These ferments, as they doubtless are (“-amins” they 
certainly are not), were at one time supposed to be destroyed 
very rapidly and certainly by heat. In fact, they resist it 
much better than was supposed. But vitamin C, in any 
case rather scarce in milk, is the most susceptible to heat ; 
and therefore it is a good rule—whether, indeed, we heat an 
infant’s milk or not—to add some fresh fruit juice to the 
dietary. This possible effect upon vitamin C, which had 
better be reinforced in any case in an infant’s diet, appears 
to be the only dietetic criticism of any kind that can be 
passed upon the process of pasteurisation of milk. Of 
course, where, as in all cases but that of the infant, other 
food is being taken, plenty of vitamin C can be supplied 
therein. 

Very much more could be said as to the salt content of 
milk, the peculiar virtues of the form of sugar which it 
contains, its richness in iron, its possession of more lime than 
is supplied in lime water, and so forth. But we may briefly 
summarise the facts by saying that from the application of 
all known dietetic criteria, new and old, milk emerges 
triumphant, and I have not the slightest doubt that, what- 
ever laboratory record hereafter leaps to light, it shall not 
be shamed. 

Do we, as a nation, drink enough of this superlative 
substance, the food of foods ? Certainly we do not. We do 
not produce nearly enough, and we lose, in various ways, 
much of what we produce. The student of national dietetics 
must aim at very greatly increasing the national consumption 
of milk, and since this is indisputable and cardinal, it must 
be constantly kept in mind when we are considering the 
various means that are proposed for improving the quality 
of the supply. It is a very serious objection to any such 
means, to observe that it must surely tend to reduce the 
consumption of milk ; and it is a very important recommen- 
dation of any such means that, by virtue of its economy and 
practical nature, it can do nothing to reduce the national 
supply and consumption of milk, but may directly tend to 
increase it. One of the most cogent reasons which has led 
me to become an advocate of pasteurisation is that this is 
the only possible means of making our milk safe which will 
not at the same time tend to make it scarce. We must make 
up our minds, from the first, whether we are thinking of 
milk as the rarity of the rich or the prop of the poor, such as 
it is everywhere throughout North America; and then we 
must frame our recommendations accordingly. The com- 
parative figures of consumption are easily remembered, 
and it is quite obvious to me that nothing but pasteurisation 
can enable us to raise our figure to anything like those of 
North America. In this country, approximately, we drink 
‘25 of a pint of milk per head per day. In New York the 
figure used to be just about double that, say -50; and, 
since the coming of Prohibition, the figure for the United 
States as a whole is rather more than -75. When I was in 
Winnipeg in the summer, I found the health authorities 
ardently advocating pasteurisation, and urging that the 
ideal figure for Winnipeg inhabitants should be an average 
of one pint per head per day. I got the impression, as 
everywhere throughout English-speaking Canada, that our 
fellow-subjects do not mean to be left behind the United 
States in the use of any factor of national power and glory. 
Thus, if Americans have reached the figure of three-quarters 
of a pint of milk per head per day, Canadians will aim at a 
whole pint! 

The reason, of course, too familiar to have needed formal 
statement earlier, why we must do something to our milk 
before we consume it, is the extreme prevalence and deadli- 
hess of milk-borne disease. Here is the food of foods; yet 
as a vehicle and distributor of disease it is without a rival 
to-day, when water-borne disease has been practically 
abolished. For hosts of pathogenic bacteria, milk is an 
admirable culture-medium. It is derived from the glands of 





an animal which is extremely subject to the attacks of our 
own most deadly disease, tuberculosis. Even when that 
disease does not attack the cow’s udder, but some other part 
of her body, she may excrete tubercle bacilli in her milk. 
Colon bacilli from her bowel are continually found in milk. 
She may be a victim of septic infection, and then there 
may be cocci in her milk. Furthermore, innumerable 
opportunities for infection of this desirable culture-medium 
occur between the moment of its leaving the cow and the 
moment of its entry into our mouths. The dairyman may 
be a typhoid carrier; there may be diphtheria in the 
neighbourhood—and so on. Last of all and, in the judgment 
of many careful observers, most serious of all, the milk may 
be infected in the home, where it is to be consumed, by means, 
for instance, of flies, or infested dust, or otherwise. These 
dangers, taken in sum, are of the most real and formidable 
description. Our Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, so 
far back as 1907, reported that raw milk was “* dangerous 
to human beings,” and “ ought never to be used as food.” 
Everything we have learnt in the fourteen years since that 
authoritative pronouncement has reinforced it. For now 
nearly twenty years I have been protesting against the use 
of dangerous milk, especially for young children. Every 
drop of milk that enters my own house is pasteurised. 
The consumption of raw milk I place beside the combustion 
of raw coal, as a dirty, dangerous, disease-producing pro- 
ceeding which the hygienist is bound to condemn. It is 
an ironical fact that writings of my own, on this subject, 
round about fourteen years ago, should have been widely 
used and quoted in North America and credited with direct 
influence in the improved protection of the milk supply 
there, whilst in my own country, where and for which they 
were written, we are still content to drink raw milk in 
twelve to twenty or more per cent. of samples of which our 
health authorities find living and virulent tubercle bacilli, 
to mention no others. 

Certain attempts have been made to improve our milk 
supply, and all credit is due to the Ministry of Health for 
trying to give us a supply from tuberculin-tested herds and 
so forth. Efforts made just before the war were preter- 
mitted then, and on grounds of “ economy ”—a word the 
use of which, like that of “ liberty,” should be permitted 
only to proved philosophers—it has lately been decided to 
abandon the useful little Bill for dealing with milk and 
dairies from which many of us have been hoping much. 
It is probable that all such legislation, whatever it might 
effect for the quality of our milk, would reduce its quantity. 
But we have already seen that our national consumption 
of milk should be greatly increased ; I would have it trebled, 
at least. In any case, these proposed measures for our 
protection have been abandoned. More clearly than ever, 
pasteurisation is the only way with milk. In North America 
the traveller learns that, for instance, all the milk sold in the 
“‘Child’s” restaurants, so numerous and deservedly popular, 
is pasteurised. Every drop of milk sold in Chicago is 
pasteurised, as the Health Commissioner, Dr. J. D. 
Robertson, told me himself last May. In Winnipeg, the 
proportion of pasteurised milk is steadily rising, and the 
early hope of the authorities is to make pasteurisation 
compulsory. It is the practical thing, which the New World 
is everywhere adopting, and which it owes to the genius 
of the Old World at its highest, in the person of Louis 
Pasteur. 

In North America the campaign for pasteurisation— 
need I say that this is a method of sterilisation by prolonged 
moderate heat ?—has been led, during thirty years, by an 
honoured and devoted philanthropist, Mr. Nathan Straus. 
He has undoubtedly saved the lives of millions of American 
children. But he is a lover of this country and longs to 
see the advantages of pasteurisation realised here. To the 
student I earnestly commend the most valuable paper* 

* Report of the Second English- Conference on Infant 
Welfare: The National Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, 117 Piccadilly. 2s. 6d., post paid. 
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which he contributed to our English-speaking Conference 
on Infant Welfare in London, in July, and which was read 
by Dr. S. G. Moore, Medical Officer for Health for Hudders- 
field, and the leader of the campaign for pasteurisation 
here. The case is complete and convincing. This cheap, 
simple, innocuous, universally applicable safeguard is the 
only way with milk. LENS. 


Correspondence 


WAR IN EGYPT? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—May I make some comments upon the article on this 
subject in your number for December 10th? It is, I think, 
impossible to deny that : (1) We have pretended to confer upon 
the Egyptians real independence, and (2) that the proposals 
contained in Lord Allenby’s letter are incompatible with real 
independence. In so far as the letter tries to conceal this in- 
compatibility with smooth words, the strong language you use— 
“a masterpiece of hypocrisy,” “abysmal humbug ”—has, I 
am afraid, considerable justification. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that in two respects your article fails to appreciate 
the facts of the situation. 

1. You dismiss, I think, too lightly the probability that an 
Egypt left entirely to itself would fall into disorder. The 
analogies to which you point—Ireland, America—are hardly real 
analogies. The Egyptians have not the political traditions of 
Irishmen or Americans. If our interests were limited to securing 
the Suez Canal, it would be a much simpler affair. A large 
European community, mainly mercantile, is domiciled in Egypt ; 
a great deal of European capital has been sunk in the country, 
and disorders in Egypt would affect the whole economic system 
of Europe. Would it be possible for England to look on at 
disturbances which threatened life and property there ? 

2. In regard to the possibility of holding Egypt by force, the 
analogy of Ireland is again, I think, misleading. Egypt is 
geographically a very curious country—except in the Delta and 
in the Fayum, a single line a few miles broad stretched through 
an uninhabitable desert. Its communications are easily com- 
manded by any firmly organised power. In ancient times it was 
the paradise of bureaucracy. Mesopotamia, flanked by steppes 
which offer a home and refuge to turbulent elements, is a wholly 
different proposition. I do not mean that the ease with which 
Egypt can be conquered (when you are once in the country) 
affords any moral justification to the conqueror, but it forbids 
one, I think, to use the cases of Ireland or America or Mesopo- 
tamia as a deterrent. If the principle of self-determination were 
the sole one of which we had to take account, we should say, 
whether the Egyptians govern themselves well or badly, that is 
their own affair, no business of a foreign power. As a matter 
of fact, Egypt got along somehow before a European Power 
took control in 1882, and Egypt, left to itself, might again show 
a government of no worse pattern than it showed under its old 
Oriental régime. The trouble is that the world is no longer the 
world of a hundred years ago. Countries have been drawn closer 
together in a single system, and European economic interests 
are now too much engaged in Egypt for Europe to tolerate there 
a@ government which had the corruption and insecurity of former 
days. Like you, I hate the idea of one people imposing its rule 
by force upon another, and we have promised the Egyptians 
independence. The make-believe of the recent British proposals 
is at any rate intolerable. I think that further thought would 
show that behind the problem of Egypt is the much larger 
problem forced upon us by the conditions of the new age—the 
problem how the freedom of politically backward communities 
is to be reconciled with the common interests of a world which 
has grown one as never before. In the League of Nations and 
the mandate system we see the world feeling after new principles 
and ideals. If it is necessary for the independence of Egypt to 
be qualified till the political education of the Egyptians has gone 
further, it would seem desirable that this control should take a 
form as distinct as possible from the dominion of any other 
one people. Great Britain could now hardly administer Egypt 
under a mandate without making the hope it held out to the 
Egyptians seem fraudulent. Might we perhaps look to an 
international gendarmerie, Swedish or Swiss, similar to those at 
one time employed in Persia, as a means of securing order in 
Egypt without the danger of imperialism? I do not know. I 





wish you would give the problem the benefit of your further 
consideration.—Yours, etc., Epwyn Bevan, 

December 12th. 

[There is, of course, a possibility that “ an Egypt left entirely 
to itself” would fall into disorder, though we do not know why 
Mr. Bevan should call it a probability. But, in any case, we 
have never proposed (nor have the great mass of Egyptians, 
nor even Zaghlul Pasha himself) that Egypt should be left 
entirely to itself. Apart from other ways in which Egypt would 
be bound to us, the Egyptians are willing that British troops 
should remain in such a position as to safeguard our legitimate 
interests. If Egypt fell into such disorder that what was happen- 
ing in Cairo or Tanta or the Fayum threatened our legitimate 
interests, or those of other European States, we might no doubt 
properly intervene, and we should be able to intervene from a 
base’ on the Canal quite effectively. Our quarrel with the 
Curzon Convention is that it assumes a probability of disorder 
as a justification for spreading our troops all over the country, 
and it assumes that probability not in an Egypt “ left entirely 
to itself,” but in an Egypt settled on the basis of the Milner 
proposals. This is an assumption which seems to us not only 
unwarranted but calculated to provoke the very spirit of dis- 
order which we pretend to fear. (2) We have not denied the 
physical possibility of holding Egypt by force. With sufficient 
troops and munitions and ruthlessness, it could, of course, be 
done. But it would be a bloodier and a more costly business than 
Mr. Bevan appears to think. And we do not believe that the 
British people desire to expend blood or money on it, or to be 
ruthless, especially as our object, which is to be on terms of 
harmony with Egypt, can be better achieved by giving Egypt 
that measure of genuine independence which she asks for and 
which Lord Milner and his colleagues recommended. On neither 
of the above points have we attempted to press unduly the 
analogies of Ireland or the American colonies in the eighteenth 
century. We used those cases as illustrations of the mischief 
that could be done by adopting a wrong attitude towards the 
fervent aspiration of peoples asking for liberty and for amity. 
The important general question which Mr. Bevan raises—the 
question of the right relations between great world Powers and 
the smaller and more backward nations—is one which we hope 
tq discuss before long.—Eb. N.S.] 


SHOULD MR. FISHER RESIGN? 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was very interested in your article on “ Demetrius the 
Silversmith ” in THz New Statesman of December 3rd. 

The teachers are not, so I hear, entirely “inarticulate ” when 
faced by the menace of the cry, “* Education costs money ; let 
us hold fast to economy and ignorance.” ‘The Association of 
Assistant Mistresses’ Executive Committee, meeting on 
December 6th, declared that any reduction in money spent on 
Education must lead to inefficiency, and that they intended to 
make this considered opinion known through a Press campaign. 

The A.A.M. maintains that any reduction in this Department 
is false economy; in fact, they agree with Mrs. Wintringham, 
herself an ex-teacher, that economy is not necessarily spending 
less money, but spending what you have wisely. 

Any more reductions must still further reduce the effectiveness 
of the 1918 Act, and this would be fatal to the cause of true 
Education. 

I feel sure that all enthusiasts in this cause, and not least the 
members of the A.A.M., must be grateful to you for your article, 
and look to you for help in their crusade.—Yours, etc., 

15 University Mansions, Putney. May CuRWEN. 

December 10th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—I should hazard a guess that Mr. Herbert Day is not 4 
teacher himself. He speaks of the increased salaries of teachers. 
Does he really know the extent to which they have been increased ? 
Would it surprise him greatly to learn that if the Burnham Scales 
of Salaries had been put completely and unreservedly into force, 
teachers generally, taking into account the present cost of living, 
would have been rather worse off than they were in July, 1914, 
when it was admitted on all hands that they were badly under- 
paid? In fact, of course, these scales have not been so applied. 
Different Education Authorities have pared off a little here and 
a little there, while the original recommendations have been 
subjected to such careful pruning by the Board of Education 
that in the vast majority of cases the bare minimum of the 
proposals cannot be put into full force till 1923. 

In the matter of pensions, too, however generous the scheme 
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on paper, only those who have seen the actual workings 
of it as administered by the Board know how full of pitfalls it is 
for the unwary. Mr. Day presumably would be unaware that 
the administrative mind could regard a man who changed his 
at Christmas, and was foolish enough to die in the vacation 
before he took up his duties at his new school, as out of employ- 
ment. Yet such was the view of Mr. Fisher's department, and 
as a consequence this particular deceased teacher’s widow was 
deprived of the somewhat tenuous benefits that the generous 
scheme had seemed to promise. 

How far the rising generation is impressed by the glowing 
pictures of the happy lot of the teacher as drawn for them by 
imaginative artists like Mr. Day it is not for me to say. I believe 
the authorities who attempt to forecast the future supply of 
teachers are somewhat dubious as to the results of the sedulous 
efforts that are being put forward to “‘ attract” candidates into 
the profession. Teachers themselves know the facts, and while 
they may take pleasure in their work, and believe it to be of 
value to the country, they resent the suggestion that it falls into 
the category of “ cushy jobs,” and that they are the recipients 
of wonderful favours and magnificent emoluments at the hands 
of Mr. Fisher or his deputies.—Yours, etc., J. S. Davies. 

25 Welldon Crescent, Harrow. 

December 14th. 


MURDER AS A COMIC THEME 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Your music critic’s articles are always looked for and 
read by me with the greatest interest, as I admire and sympathise 
with almost all his expressed views and opinions, and I hope he 
will refer to his last—Mozart at the Old Vic.—and be kind enough 
to edify me and perhaps others. For it happens that I have 
seen, within a week or so, Don Juan performed at the State 
Opera House here in Vienna, the very vortex of music, the house, 
so to speak, of Mozart’s music, where, so careful are they to 
preserve tradition, that an old Mozartian spinet was in the 
orchestra to accompany the dialogue here and there, and I feel 
sure that your critic would not at all have approved of the 
performance as he did the one at the Old Vic. Truly, the 
subject is not one for moralising cant; but how can murder 
ever be a subject, “ which cries aloud for treatment in a comic 
spirit,” even though the slayer be the lightest hearted of all gay 
rascals? It was murder, cold murder, and no wonder Donna 
Anna expressed horror at this murder of her father, who died to 
defend her, as he thought. Really, I see no occasion here for 
intrusion of “‘ a comic spirit,” and, if a plain man may say so, it is 
not apparent that Mozart thought so either. Tragedy of the 
Cock Robin or “ Poor little Willie * order may provoke a smile, 
but the murder of a gallant old gentleman in the act of saving 
his daughter’s honour from assault by a villain is quite another 
affair. So my sympathy is here with Mr. Shaw, who did not 
guffaw with your critic and the others over the brandy, which 
seems to have been that spice of vulgarity an English audience 
love so dearly and insist upon having, if the piece is to succeed 
in their favour.—Yours, etc., FREDERICK FAWCETT. 

Schloss Hetzendorf, Vienna, 

December 10th. 


THE WAY OF THE VULTURE 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMan. 

Sir,—Professor Thomson in his illuminating article on Life in 
Motion, in your issue of the 10th inst., refers to the vultures 
describing their great effortless spirals in the air, and says there 
are men who profess to understand the sailing of birds in the 
sky, but succeed in keeping their secret. 

Constantly, for two years, when I was serving in Trinidad, I 
used to watch the great South American vultures for hours at a 
time through field-glasses. In all humility I beg to submit I 
understand the general dynamics of their incomparably majestic 
flight. The real secret, hidden from men but revealed to vultures, 
is their capacity to sense the innumerable minor currents and 
eddies in the breeze and use them for their benefit. Our airmen 
only realise the greater bumps and pockets in the air by their 
adverse effects. 

The vultures I refer to, some fifteen or twenty in number, 
used daily to appear when the mid-day “ cookhouse” bugles 
sounded, and lined themselves up in a row on the roof ridge of 
the barracks cookhouse, waiting for the orderly officer’s inspec- 
tion and the subsequent ritual of scraps and offal being thrown 
out to them. The huge birds would then return into the blue. 


A short run would be made, the great wings flapped with lum- 
bering effort and the vultures would rise slowly in the air. Still 
flapping their wings they would rise higher and higher, till a 
height of five or six hundred feet was reached. The flapping 
of the wings all the time would get less and less, and at last cease 
altogether, when the unrestricted power of the ever flowing 
trade winds was reached. The only muscular effort put forth 
by the vultures when they started sailing were the changes of 
balance along the line of flight and laterally, as well as an occas- 
ional slight tremor of the outstretched wings. 

Now what really keeps these great sailing birds in continuous 
movement against the pull of gravity, is their power to sense and 
utilise the innumerable upward thrusting vortices always taking 
place in air in motion. This thrust must always be upwards 
against the pull of gravity. For the atmosphere is highly elastic 
and compressed, pressing on the surface of the earth with a force 
equal to nearly fifteen pounds to the square inch, and higher up 
this pressure is continually diminishing. Therefore, whenever 
the wind is set in motion or the equilibrium of the air upset, 
eddies occur and the more compressed air below gives a wave- 
like push up to equalise the pressures. 

The vultures, like experienced boatmen, sense these, to us, 
invisible air rollers, rise on their crests, instead of shipping 
** seas,” and thereby executing tragic nose dives. But the waves 
of the air are not confined to one horizon as are the inelastic 
waves of the sea: the birds, therefore, at their will, get thrust 
continually from trough to crest of ascending sets of air rollers, 
always a their balance like the skilful celestial surf 
riders they are. It does not matter much whether they are 
going with or against the wind, but the rollers must be breasted 
laterally. Hence the movement is always spiral, steeply ascend- 
ing when going against the wind, as the rollers are more frequently 
met, and almost horizontal when sailing with the wind.— Yours, 
etc., A. L. CALDWELL. 

St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe. 

December 13th. 


Miscellany 


A MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE 


SIGN of the continuously growing public 
interest in music is shown by the increasing 
number of books published that deal with 
the subject in a non-technical manner. One 

of the best of those that have come my way is 
Mr. J. D. M. Rorke’s*, which contains a short preface 
by Dr. Ernest Walker. Mr. Rorke’s book is the work 
of a genuine amateur who has set himself the task 
of reconstructing his past musical experience, both 
in order to re-enjoy it and re-value it and also that 
it may serve him as a guide in the future. His first 
merit is the sincerity of his experience and the personal 
integrity of his judgments. Nothing is more difficult 
than for a music-lover to go his own way and discover 
what he thinks and feels for himself among the 
currents of opinion and fashion to which he is sub- 
jected as soon as he begins to take an intellectual 
interest in his subject. Mr. Rorke’s candour is just 
what is wanted, and a sign of its refreshing influence 
is met with in Dr. Walker’s introduction, in which 
he makes a personal confession of his own reactions 
to music, which is the last thing the professional 
musician or critic ever does, and which Dr. Walker 
confesses he would never have done if he had not 
been stimulated to it by Mr. Rorke’s fresh treatment 
of the subject. 

It may be interesting to take Dr. Walker's brief 
account of the landmarks in his musical experience 
and then to set beside them Mr. Rorke’s and my own, 
and see if we can gather anything of general value 
from these data. “ Roughly chronological landmarks,” 
says Dr. Walker, “ were the fourteenth of Mendelssohn's 
Songs Without Words, Beethoven’s C sharp minor 
sonata, and, very markedly but later, Leonora No. 8 
(I invariably choked at the climax of the coda),”’ 

Here I must interrupt! Did any of us ever suspect 
before that a Doctor of Music could “ choke” at any 


" * A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress. By J. D. M. Rorke. Humphrey 
Milford. 4s. 6d. 
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climax? Bravo, Dr. Walker! Now it is the turn 
of Sir H. P. Allen, Sir A. C. Mackenzie and Mr. Edward 
J. Dent to make confession! But to continue: 
“Chopin’s G major nocturne, the Warum of 
Schumann (a very powerful long-sustained influence) ” 
—here is a _ shocking bit of self-revelation !— 
“* Schubert’s C major symphony, the Lohengrin prelude, 
the Les Préludes of Lizst (a merely meteoric force) ”’ 
—this is not quite candid, Dr. Walker !—‘‘ and the 
Liebestreu and Von ewiger Liebe of Brahms, who 
appeared suddenly with a vehement attack. Of Bach 
I knew little, and that did not appeal much ; at Mozart 
I rather sniffed—Horresco referens’’—why do we all 
at first sniff at Mozart and then go down on our knees 
before him ?—‘‘ It seems, perhaps, a queer hotch-potch 
of positives and negatives, but somehow I fancy I 
see a thread running through it all, a thread that, 
after many twistings and turnings, I still hold in my 
hand unbroken.” 

So far Dr. Walker. Now, as it is always more 
amusing to talk of oneself as soon as possible, I will 
put my confession next. 

It is, of course, largely accidental what music one 
hears first. I cannot remember what I heard first, 
but I know I must have heard all Bach’s organ pre- 
ludes and fugues as a child long before I ever was 
moved by them. Now I wish Dr. Walker had given 
us his dates, but I had an intense interest in reading 
but no interest in music from the age of twelve to 
seventeen. Then I remember a sudden and simultan- 
eous discovery of Schubert’s songs, Beethoven’s 
sonatas, Chopin’s nocturnes, mazurkas, preludes and, 
above all, studies, and Bach’s well-tempered clavier. 
A little earlier I had discovered Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, and was rather moved by one or two, 
The singer from whom I heard Schubert could not 
have had much judgment, for the song I remember 
impressing me most was Wohin—I far preferred it 
to the Erlkénig, but I do not remember ever hearing 
then the Doppelgdnger, for example. Chopin gradually 
= way to Beethoven. This is Mr. Rorke’s experience, 
ut he had a long intervening period of Wagneritis 
before he could find much in Beethoven. This is not 
the chronological experience of the past musical age, 
for whom Beethoven preceded Wagner as a matter 
of course, and in most cases never survived him; 
but, ssthetically, I believe Mr. Rorke is right. 
Beethoven is far superior to Wagner, and it takes 
a more highly developed esthetic faculty to appreciate 
him, so, given equal accessibility to the musical student, 
Wagner will nearly always make his conquest first. 
At that time I used to compare Chopin to Byron and 
Beethoven and Bach to Wordsworth, and the com- 
— I think, expresses a certain truth. The 
eethoven sonatas I used to hear were the popular 
ones —the “ Waldstein,” the ‘‘ Moonlight,” the 
** Appassionata,”” the “ Pastoral.” It was not until 
long after that I heard, or at any rate was impressed 
by, the sonata in E minor Op. 90 or that in C minor 
Op. 111. Now I would give up all the popular ones 
for the Op. 111, which to me to-day is a supreme master- 
piece of pianoforte music. 

Contemporary with this phase of pianoforte music 
I heard Faust and was completely captured by—what 
do you think ?—the “ Ballad of the King of Thule”! 
This was an example of youthful good taste. Other 
landmarks—for I must hurry to get to Mr. Rorke— 
were, roughly in their chronological order, Leonora 
No. 8 overture, Beethoven’s 8rd and 5th symphonies, 
the Tannhaiiser overture, the prelude to Lohengrin, 
Wagner’s Die Walkiire and Tristan und Isolda, Tchai- 
kovsky’s 6th symphony—yes, I liked Tchaikovsky 
once—Franck’s symphony, L’Aprés Midi d'un Faune, 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov, Stravinsky’s Petroushka, 
and, more particularly, the ballet, Le Sacre du 
Printemps, Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy, Mozart's Magic 


Flute, D minor and C minor pianoforte concertos, 
Figaro and Don Giovanni. My love for Mozart was 
confined to his chamber music until comparatively 
recently. In my Wagnerian period I did not care 
for his operas. Brahms always has given me great 
pleasure, but has not made any striking impression. 

Mr. Rorke has something very interesting to say about 
Brahms. He says that in the music of the composers 
whom we love most we react to their pasenalieg—- 
the composer has “ delivered himself to us in the most 
eloquent, the most intimate, the most revealing of all 
languages ; there is something between us, something 
that goes back from us to him; we revere him, we 
know him so well, we hold him so dear. Does the 
lover of Brahms’ music feel in this way about Brahms ? 
I do not.” 

Well, that is one way of putting it, and we know 
what Mr. Rorke means; he goes on to say that there 
are minor traits in Brahms which he does not like: 
“There is occasionally a morbid streak of a peculiar 
ghostly sort; snaky little tunes, which in their fastidi- 
ousness and intellectualism are all the more repellent.” 
Here Mr. Rorke is penetrating. There ts something 
curious about Brahms, an ambiguousness, a lack of 
wholeheartedness which puts off all but the intensely 
musical or the intensely sentimental. But I think it 
is nothing more than a lack of intellectual clarity. 
Brahms’ music is like a rich London fog. In it 
insignificant things become enigmatic; it enfolds 
everything in a rich sensuous pall through which we 
may discern an elaborate but a confused structure. 

Mr. Rorke rests finally on Beethoven, on whom he 
writes with great insight and understanding. He 
concludes: ‘“* There may lie new stages ahead for me. 
Scriabin may have conquered unknown peaks; what 
I have called Mozart’s pure milk of the word may 
become my sole delight . . . I cannot tell... I 
can affirm nothing for the future.” And with this 
sensible admission that there is no finality in esthetic 


judgments we will leave him. 
a W. J. Turner. 


IL GIARDINO DEL PIACERE 


ONO le quattro: the intense heat which since 
S mezzo-giorno has kept me limp and abject lifts; 
the town awakens from its siesta. Green shutters 

are pushed back against white walls, windows are thrown 
open wide. People go about their business, yet in a tired, 
listless fashion, because yesterday was a Festa and they 
are not yet recovered. On the ground floor front room of 
the house opposite the procuratore legale, a diminutive 
fellow, a trifle gobbo, in rusty black clothes with frayed 
cuffs and a collar that has seen hard service, sits at a table 
making as though he were busy. So narrow is the Strada 
that from my window I may look into his house and, since 
the door is always open, into the garden where there is a 
pozzo and a tired-looking orange tree. When I am bored 
with books I can sit on the balcony and watch life at numero 
ventiquattro. 

The wife of the procuratore, good woman, is not a whit 
disturbed by my attentions. She smiles up at me as she 
goes about her tasks. Does she ever stop working, I wonder. 
I see her eternally washing, cooking and mending. There 
are five children, three of whom might have been so pretty 
had each not been troubled by a squint ; the two elder are 
able to help their mother a little. 

Sometimes she goes into the garden, but it is always of 
set purpose—on Wednesdays to hang up clothes, and on 
Friday she performs the fearsome business of gutting fish, 
on the edge of the pozzo, a dangerous practice, done, I 
suppose, because the light is good there. On the first floor 
dwells an enormous priest who is the children’s uncle. 





He 
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He has little enough to do, good man. He sleeps all the 
afternoon. It is a solemn function. First his sister adjusts 
the blinds, then she calls to ’Cetta, Guiseppe, Carmela and 
Agostino to go out and play ; complete silence is demanded 
during the ecclesiastical siesta. 

With a family of six it is necessary for the little procuratore 
to be very busy indeed, for macaroni, vegetables and wine 
are no longer cheap. But poveretto, he is not busy at all. 
The people who call at his house are not clients. There 
is the milkman, who brings his goats around to the incessant 
tinkling of bells, then there is the sturdy Capuchin (what a 
fine beard the old fellow has!), who collects odds and ends 
in a sack. From time to time a little bird-like woman 
comes there. She dresses always in black and wears a halter 
of gold chains. Obviously she is a relative ; probably his 

sister. 

Early each morning the procuratore is off to the Courts ; 
in his black clothes with his quick movements he resembles 
a vivacious undertaker. Compelled one day by a heavy 
shower to shelter, I walked into the Court House and saw 
him flitting up and down the corridor amid dogs, contadini 
with baskets of vegetables, sundry fishermen and a brace 
of priests. I suppose he gets a job sometimes, and when he 
is paid it is but a matter of shillings or possibly payment in 
kind—some melons or a basket of oranges. 

A stone’s throw from the end of this Strada are the Public 
Gardens. In the mornings they are almost empty. I have 
seen there a chic English nurse in charge of the General’s 
children, a policeman who is fascinated by her smart shoes 
and uniform, and two gardeners who spend much time in 
talking. A few old people sit around the fountain because 
the seats are in the shade and the splash of the water is 
restful. But in the evening these gardens are thronged with 
people who go there to walk, talk, make bargains and the 
women to quiz each other’s clothing. 

Marietta, who is let to me with these rooms, reproached 
me for not going out in the evening. She, it seems, considers 
it appropriate that, like Mr. Turveydrop, I should show 
myself. However, disliking crowds, I had not until the other 
night set foot in these gardens. 

The procuratore and I had passed each other so often in 
the Strada that now we stop and chat about the heat, the 
possibility of another earthquake, and goodness knows what 
else besides. Then the other evening I saw him come out 
from his house in festive clothes with a new tie, new hat, 
gloves and a cane. He stood hesitating at his door and then, 
greatly daring, he crossed the road and was announced by 
Marietta. “Che bella sera, Signore,” he said. “Si, si, 
molto bella,” I rejoined. And then timidly he asked if I 
would care to walk with him in the gardens. “Why, 
certainly,” I said. 

There had been another Festa that day: church bells 
clanging, the streets crowded with people from the neighbour- 
ing villages, a band playing in the piazza. But as we 
sauntered into the gardens the air was cool, and sweet with 
the perfume of flowers. All the way the little man chirruped, 
yet always with his attention distracted, his sharp eyes 
watching the people. He greeted many who passed us, 
sweeping off his hat, bowing and murmuring “ Piacere,” 
“Piacere.” “Tell me,” I said, “now, who was that?” 
as a stout man, round-faced and chubby, came abreast of us. 
“The President of the Court,” he whispered. And the 
gentleman with the fierce moustachios, so he was a Conte. 
We were then among the notabilities, he and I. After a 
while my dull mind leapt to the truth that the procuratore 
was here strictly on business. He was making his obeisance 
to these important people in his small world, hoping that one 
day or another his services would be needed to draw a con- 
tract, copy a deed, make an affidavit or what not. 

The Bishop’s Secretary in his broad-brimmed hat with 
gold-green tassels us. “ Piacere, Monsignore.” 
Next we met the Austrian Consul. “ Piacere, Signore.” 

We turned at length to leave the gardens; dusk was 
falling, already the lights were twinkling on the ships in 


the Grand Harbour. Just as we were making for the gates 
an old man, sallow, shabby, short-sighted, shuffled towards 
us. “Ii Marchese,” whispered the procuratore. At once 
he was alert, eager, hopeful. The old man peered at each 
of us in turn, then he addressed my companion, who waited, 
hat in hand. “Signore?” “ Piacere, Illustrissimo Sig- 
nore.” “ Favoritimi d’accendere il sigaro,” said the old 
fellow. And the little procuratore fumbled in his pockets, 
struck a match, dropped it, struck another. Slowly the 
Marchese puffed at the stump of the cigar, satisfied himself 
that it was well alight, raised his shabby hat with great 
solemnity and was gone. 

As we walked back through the quiet streets to the 
modest Strada where we live, my friend forced himself to 
chatter, feeling that politeness demanded he should entertain 
me. Whilst we stood at my door bidding each other good- 
night, I was seized with a desire to give him something 
to do. “One moment, Signore,” I said to him. ‘“ Could 
you perhaps find time to render me a small service ? ” 

“Col pii gran’ piacere, Signore,” he replied. 

Going upstairs, I brought down with me a battered copy 
of I Promessi Sposi. ‘* You see,” I told him, “ these pages 
are torn and very soon I shall lose them. Could you find 
time—far copiare ? ” 

“‘ Subito, subito,” he answered, smiling. 

The night was sultry. I lay awake restless. Pooh! 
How hot it had become. I went to the window presently, 
and threw it open wide. I looked across the narrow street. 
In his office an oil lamp was burning, and there he sat at his 


table making a fair copy of those pages. . . . Piacere, 
piacere, the word sounded in my ears till at length I fell 
asleep. J. Joux. 


BALLADE TO OUR LADY 


OF CZESTOCHOWA 


I. 
PLENDOUR and Queen and Mystery manifold 
And very Regent of the untroubled sky, 
Whom in a dream St. Hilda did behold 
And heard a woodland music passing by : 
You shall receive me when the clouds are high 
With evening and the sheep attain the fold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 
And this is that wherein I mean to die. 


II. 
Steep are the seas and savaging and cold 

In broken waters terrible to try ; 

And vast against the winter night the wold, 

And harbourless for any sail to lie. 

Yet have you heard above the waves a cry. 
And hanged above the hills a cusp of gold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 

And this is that in which I mean to die. 


ITI. 
Help of the half-defeated, Helm of old, 
Shrine of the Sword, and Tower of Ivory ; 
Standing apart, supreme and aureoled, 
The Battler’s vision and the World’s reply. 
You shall restore me, oh! my last Ally 
To vengeance and the glories of the bold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 
And this is that in which I mean to die. 


Envoi. 
Prince of the degradations, bought and sold, 
These verses, written in your crumbling sty, 
Proclaim the faith that I have held and hold 
And publish that in which I mean to die. 
H. Be.toc. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


( Ys received a co are often enterprising. I have 
just received a copy of The New Statesman from 
one correspondent who has acted as a proof reader, 

and encloses a copy of the paper with corrections. He 

has discovered several misprints, but these are not interesting 
either to him or to me. The greater part of his corrections 
are corrections in the spelling of words where The New 

Statesman has used permissible forms, though not those 

which recommend themselves to him. He wants us to 


spell. (I will make a list of them): 
rhymes rimes 
metre meter 
renaissance renascence or rinascimento 
catalogue catalog 
honour honor 
centre center 
Serbs Srbs 
Serbia Srbija 
bureaucratism grapheocracy 
Hindoos Hindus 
Mohammedans Muhammadans 
medizval medieval 
role role or roll 
favour favor 
labour labor 
pretence pretense 
endeavour endeavor 
gauged gaged. 


He also wishes every word like “realise” and “ organise,” 
in which the “s” has a “z” sound to be spelt with a “z.” 


* * * 


I have, personally, no objection to the letter “z,” only I _ 


notice that he is not consistent; he does not propose to 
use the ‘‘z”’ wherever the sound occurs, for instance, in the 
plurals of many words or in such words as discloses, in which 
we have two pronounced “z’’ sounds. Examination of the 
above list will also show that he is not an advocate of 
phonetic spelling, though at first, meter, labor, pretense, 
suggest it, for from that point of view Hindoos is preferable to 
Hindus, which, if read aloud to rhyme (or rime) with “us,” as 
it might be, would only be comprehensible from the context. 
Like most spelling reformers, he appears to be an eclectic. 
I am a weak speller myself, and I should have got on better 
under a phonetic system, but the look of words is precious 
to me, and having acquired the knowledge that words like 
colour and labour are spelt with a “u” and become used to 
the look of the word, I do not want the “‘u” dropped. But 
the real difficulty of the phonetic system, apart from being 
disturbing to the eye, is that our alphabet is so inaccurate 
and pg ey a register of sounds. We should require to 
invent at least a dozen new symbols, if the customary 
pronunciation were to be accurately preserved. If you 
take up a book on phonetics, you will find that the author 
has been obliged to stand some letters on their heads and 
to import Greek letters and little signs like mathematical 
symbols into the bargain. 


* * * 


The Cambridge University Press published not long ago 
a Manual of Modern Scots, by Mr. William Grant and Mr. 
J.M. Dixon, a most elaborate and learned study in which 
extracts from modern Scots writers (as the authors call 
them) are translated into the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association. In the phonetic alphabet for the Scot- 
tish dialect there are no fewer than fifty symbols, besides 
six other minute signs to facilitate pronunciation. A dialect 
requires a particularly large alphabet, because subtle modi- 
fications of pronunciation must be recorded, but there 1s no 
doubt that phonetic spellers must begin by enlarging the 
alphabet considerably if they are to rationalise the King’s 
English. It is no use knocking out a “u” here or there 


or docking catalogue to catalog. 





In Landor’s Imaginary Conversations there are two 
dialogs on spelling, in which Samuel Johnson and Horne 
Tooke are made to discuss both spelling and the inadver-. 
tencies in our language. Landor himself is on the side 
of Tooke the reformer, but he allows Johnson to say a good 
many downright sensible things, to speak, indeed jp 
character. ‘* There is a fastidiousness in the use of language,” 
says Johnson, “ which indicates an atrophy of mind. We 
must take words as the world presents them to us, 
without looking at the root. If we grubbed under this 
and laid it bare, we should leave no room for our thoughts 
to lie evenly, and every expression would be constrained 
and cramped.” So much for the use of words, They 
pass to discussing Milton, who writes subtile “ as a scholar 
should do,” and also suttle as the word is pronounced by 
the vulgar. Tooke (or rather Landor himself) agrees with 
my correspondent that favor, honor are better forms, and the 
only retort that he can find for Dr. Johnson is to make him 
say, “‘ By removing a single letter from the holy word 
Saviour you would shock the piety of millions.” But 
Landor is not a phonetic speller. Milton wrote honor, 
favor, also lookt, kinde, minde, brest, and (this is really the 
principle behind Landor’s spelling reforms), where first-rate 
authority agrees with current pronunciation for us to spell 
such words differently is absurd. Milton avoided the 
diphthong ; he wrote drede and ~ ™ Landor’s argument 
is that what was good enough for Milton is good enough 
for us, when at the same time modern ~ gps. is remote 
from the sound it is meant to convey. He applies another 
and a very just principle—an esthetic one. Grandor sounds 
more largely and fully than that puny offspring of the 
projected jaw grandeur. The authority of Milton, were 
there no other and better, ought to eliminate so ungainly 
an anomaly: for liqueur is not yet “ Englished.” “No 
sir!” replies Johnson, “we have dram. But whatever 
we would be ashamed of expressing in English, we call 


in French.” 
* * * 


In their second colloquy a few years later, they discuss 
accent and where it ought to fall in certain words. “In 
my youth he would have been ridiculed who placed it upon 
the first syllable of confiscated, contemplative, conventicle, at 
which the ear revolts; in many others we thus thrust it 
back with equal precipitancy and rudeness. We have 
sinned and are sinning most grievously against our fathers 
and mothers, we shall re’-pent or re’-form and re’-monstrate 
and be re’-jected at last.” Certainly Landor is right about 
the ugliness of throwing the accent back on the first syllable. 
How much better is aggran'dise than ag’grandise, and as for 
that common word laboratory, it is almost unpronounceable 
and becomes a slurr of syllables unless you say la-bor-atory. 
How superior, too, is up-roar to up’roar. You cannot make 
Milton scan (and no one understood the harmonies of our 
language better) unless you say blasphe’mous, crystal'line, 
triumphed, con-trite, con-flag-rant, pro-duct, im-pulse, and few 
will deny that the accent is not better thus placed. 


* * * 


To return to my correspondent. I am with him on the 
point of deleting the circumflex from réle and _ spelling 
renaissance, renascence. The S.P.E. (Society for Pure 
English) issued not long ago a tract by Mr. Pearsall-Smith 
(Tract III. Clarendon Press), on the Naturalisation of 
Foreign Words. A language is enriched by borrowing from 
other languages, but recently a process of de-assimilation 
has been going on; even words like debris, depot, confrere, 
melay (now mélée) which were long ago naturalised, are 
being printed as foreign words. I have had considerable 
difficulty in getting naivety, a useful word, printed as 
English; it is constantly sent back to me as naiveté. Mr. 
Pearsall-Smith’s contention is that we should Anglicise 
the pronunciation of foreign words and then spell them 
phonetically, and I think he is right. There is one French 
expression which one constantly wants to use, and yet it is 
slightly offensive, namely @ propos. Could we Anglicise that! 
I do not like the look of appropo. The English equivalent, 


of course, is touching, to which there is the objection that 
it has an archaic flavour, but this would soon wear off if 
business men would begin their correspondence, “* Touching 
your letter of the 23rd inst., etc.,” instead of the absurd 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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DOOMED TO DIE ON 
AMAS DAY 


PITIFUL PLIGHT OF STARVING CHILDREN 


Thousands Must Die Unless Help is 
Given Immediately 


Every day countless children perish through hunge Will Your Table Groan under the 


in the famine-stricken provinces of Russia. While we 
look towards Xmas as a time of good cheer and goodwill Weight of Good Fare ? 
Will you romp with bonny children and let them taste the 


to all men, heart-broken little ones in the district of 
i P lat : 

Seratoy see nothing but death and desolation before joys of Christmas-tide ? Will your walls echo merry laughter 

and peals of joy ? Will you feast and enjoy your- 


them. 
Some of these bairns are dying to-day self? Surely you will find a corner in your heart 
for those who appeal to you for mercy. 


—others will pass away to-morrow— 

many must even perish on Xmas ° 

Day. Ease their sufferings—calm Do not let the Festive 
Season be Overcast 

by the Shadow of 


their fears—reduce the number 
of certain deaths by giving your 

“What You Might 
Have Done.” 


thank-offering for the birth of 

Christ to those who are in dire 
While you sit at your table this 
Christmas-tide little children in 


and immediate need. 
Russia will be passing beyond 
the border—going to meet Him 





































Conditions Too 


Awful to Describe. 


Col. Herbert J. Mackie, 
who investigated the conditions 











of the Russian Famine on 
behalf of the Prime Minister of 
the Canadian Dominion Govern- 
ment, says :-— 






whose birth you celebrate. 

How great a ee it is to save a 
life! How wonderful a joy it is to 
know that some poor bairn has been 
saved from death this Xmas by your 








prompt action ! 

Shall children languish and perish while we 

play and be merry? Shall they suffer while we 
the mind simply cannot comvey what the indulge in seasonable luxuries? Shall they die 
eye has seen. Starva- because we delay and neglect ? 
tion is rampantandon | Kindly spare a thought for the suffering little ones in the | These are eelf-questions which 
every side here are | famine areas of Russia. They are perishing every day | ®!one you can answer! Let 
dead and dying. The | for the Want of Food. They are suffering the untold | Your answer be that of up 
children, particularly | agonies of hunger and exposure to the terrible Russian | #24 doing—let your help be 
under the age of 15, | Winter. Won’t you spare them something ? Send TO- | the best of your ability—do 
are suffering intense- | DAY. Delay means suffering and deaths which might | ™°t__ procrastinate — FOR 
ly. I have no doubt have been saved. DELAY IS FATAL. 
whatever that many The “Save the Children 
hundreds of children whom I saw three weeks ago | Fund”’ and the Russian Famine Relief Fund wish it to be under- 
are to-day dead, and relief given even now will be too stood that they operate in different parts of the famine area 
late to save many thousands of children.’’ and neither compete nor overlap in the distribution of relief. 

Col. Mackie speaks from actual first-hand knowledge, and | Unfortunately there is only too much room for both. 


**The state of matters in the famine 
area is absolutely indescribable. The 
sights one sees are so harrowing that 

















his experiences have their counterpart in the recent cables from 
Sir Philip Gibbs. 

SIR PHILIP GIBBS, the brilliant world-renowned and 
honoured journalist, recently vi ited the Famine Areas. 
The following extracts are from his series of harrowing but 
enlightening articles now appearing in the Daily Chronicle. 

.... It is winter that has come, and under this first 
snowfall are buried the last hopes of many millions 
of people. 

- . .. Im Samara and Saratov and Simoirsk and Kazan 
and hundreds of other places, children are left by 
parents who cannot feed them any more. In the Ufa 
district there are 22,000 abandoned children : in the Samara 
district, 28,000 : and most of them are picked up with 
but a few rags about them and as starved as birds 
who fall from the nest to the frozen ground. .... 


Three-Halfpence Feeds a Child ! 


At a total cost of 14d. the “ Save the Children Fund " provides 
@ starving child with a bowl of steaming Cocoa, with milk and 
sugar, a substantial plate of rice or beans, with lard and a 
hunk” of bread. Nothing fancy, but a simple, sufficient 
meal that is a Godsend to starving children; 1s. provides such 
Sao on or for seven days and also covers all working 
S. as ever charity dispensed more economically and 
efficiently ? devas ’ 
, Our enormous and remarkable organisation is fully at work 
in one of the blackest famine areas, Saratov, and we have under- 
taken to feed 250.000 children, relying upon the kind gifts of 
gteat-hearted Britons to be able to do so. 














MY XMAS GIFT TO 


“SAVE the CHILDREN FUND” 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 


Patrons.—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ; 
HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WEST- 
MINSTER; HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES; 
THE VERY REY. THE CHIEF RABBI; THE MOST NOBLE 
MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G.; THE REV. R. C. 
GILLIE. 

Bankers.—-LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S 
BANE, Lrtp. 


To LORD WEARDALE, 


Chairman of Committee of *‘ Save the Children Fund" 
(Room 75a), 


42 Langham St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1!1. 


Sir.—I would like to make a Gift to help the Starving Children in 
the Famine Areas of Russia, and enclose .... .. .. 6... see eene asa 
donation to the “ Save the Children Fund.” 


ERE cre s ve ccences ntseesecene 
ADDRESS..... 


New Statesman.—17/12/21. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Crome Yellow. By ALpovs Huxiry. Chatto and Windus. 9s. 
The Tower of Oblivion. By Oxiver Ontons. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


There are in literature a certain number of (to adopt the 
nomenclature of Realism) universalia which have not the 
slightest connection with the rem. For there are several 
books which have such romantically suggestive titles that 
the mind forms the most entrancing concepts of them; and 
since these are on the whole such unreadable books that 
publishers cannot see any purpose in reprinting them, those 
concepts presently oust the reality. The classic example of 
this in the past is Phineas Fletcher’s The Purple Island. The 
conjunction of that beautiful title and that name which, from 
the moment it was bestowed on the disappointing infant, must 
have seemed like a prophecy of poethood, have made generation 
after generation imagine a splendid poem, and weave fantasies 
of amazed shipwrecked lovers turning their backs on the mauve 
surf and climbing inland through violet woods up to amethyst 
peaks, where they can scan the Tyrian seas for some relieving 
sail from the known multi-coloured world. It would be hard 
to say, indeed, that the unread allegory of the state which 
actually proceeded from Fletcher’s hands is more real than 
this poem which has been imagined time after time by every 
fresh generation that is made to sit over literature text-books. 
And the classic example in the present is Mr. Frank Harris’ 
Montés the Matador. Years ago, when he was an editor, some 
author mindful of that fact remarked in print that this was 
one of the finest short stories in English. People reading this 
statement immediately imagined a very good short story called 
Moniés the Matador, into which they poured all their sense 
of the romance of Spain and all their suppressed recognition 
that beauty and cruelty are not always incompatible, and 
thereby formed a concept of it which was full of pleasure and 
relief. If they were writers, they mentioned it whenever any 
other writer tried to express these things in short-story form, 
usually as a measure of his failure ; and they did this honestly. 
They really believed that they had read a first-rate short story 
by Mr. Frank Harris called Montés the Matador. I did myself, 
until one day, in order to refresh my memory of its delights, 
I obtained it from the London Library and found myself 
reading for the first time a flatly written and vulgarly con- 
ceived yarn about the tourist’s Spain. Yet, when I remember 
the glow of passion for its beauty which has come into the 
eyes of innumerable people who cared for literature when they 
spoke of it, I see that in a sense it is true that Moniés the 
Matador is one of the finest short stories in English. 

Among these unsound but potent universalia are Thomas 
Love Peacock’s fantastic novels. No novel ever was so helter- 
skelter and had such long low-ceilinged passages with such 
quaint booby-traps at the end as Gryll Grange or Crotchet Castle, 
provided one has not read them sufficiently recently to remember 
exactly what they are like. The consequence is that many 
authors have said to themselves that it would be great fun 
some time when they have leisure to write a fantastic book 
in the vein of Peacock—a riot of pure inventiveness, untram- 
melled by logic or probability or plan. This is a pity, because 
fantasy is not to be induced in this way. The mind, being an 
ad hoc instrument used by the body to worry out the puzzles 
of existence, does not show itself at its best when it is invited 
to function in the void, and it refuses to produce the expected 
delirium of unexpectedness. As a matter of fact, nothing 
can be done with this form save what the real, and not the 
publicly-imagined Peacock, did with it. He used his books 
as dumps on which to empty the treasures collected by his 
creaking little grasshoppe of a mind, with its insatiable appetite 
for oddments of knowledge and opinion, and his amazing lyric 
soul which slept all day and most nights, but now and then 
went out and brought back moonbeams to light the home. 
Those who imitate him must of necessity have something of 
the same equipment. Unfortunately Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
in this book he has written under the influence of Peacock— 
Crome Yellow—very startlingly reveals that he has not. One 
had perceived that his talent was brilliant but narrow-chested ; 
but one had not before perceived the extent to which it had 
exhausted itself in comments on the more trivial aspects of 
the contemporary world. There is in this whole volume not 
one idea about the modern world which has not had its bloom 
rubbed off it by being the subject of conversations among the 
intelligentsia for the past decade. To parody a writer of the 
Ralph Waldo Trine school as he does in the picture of Mr. 
Barbecue-Smith, to make game of youth intent on psycho- 





analysis and abstract painting as he does in the picture of 
Mary, is to plunge into the backward abyss of the day before 
yesterday, which is so much remoter than that of the remotest 
antiquity. And the stories of the past could have been written 
by any bright young man who had looked into the window 
of an antique shop. It must be that Mr. Huxley, on finding 
that perfect title, Crome Yellow, put his money on entering 
it among these happy wniversalia which have no connection 
with the rem. He imagined us, forty or fifty years hence, 
coming across “Crome Yellow, by Aldous Huxley,” on the 
pages of a catalogue or in the footnote of a study of Georgian 
literature, seeing in our ageing mind’s bleared eye a vision of 
that talent we have seen in Limbo and Leda painting a bright 
pattern on the wall of the world in that strong colour, and telling 
our grandchildren what a book it was so that they believe it 
and spread the news, and in their time dazzle their own grand- 
children with the legend of this achieved gaiety. There is 
something to be said for any writer who passes down the ages 
stimulating the human imagination, whether he does it by 
his work or by the choice of a name. 

To turn to Mr. Onions from Mr. Huxley is to turn from the 
extreme of facility to a talent that expresses itself with the 
utmost difficulty and tortuousness. There is no other writer, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Frederick Niven, who has 
done so much good work and received such an inadequate 
amount of public recognition. He has a dark, humid imagination 
that envelops his subjects and shows them tremendous and 
changed, like a city seen dimly through a storm. Why he has 
been so neglected it is hard to say. It is probably an indict- 
ment of the system by which reviewers continue in that 
occupation for years, till they become too well acquainted 
with the literary history of authors, and frequently are deterred 
from admitting a writer’s present triumph by memory of his 
past failure ; and it has happened that Mr. Onions has occasion- 
ally interrupted his series of excellent books by ones that are 
poor and dull and full of Old-England-Toryism of the kind 
that one would expect more readily from a gentleman who 
had recently settled in Surbiton, and wished to conceal from 
the neighbourhood that he had been obliged to leave the Stock 
Exchange on account of his German birth. Now, the effects 
of this neglect on his writing are becoming manifest. The 
Tower of Oblivion is inspired by an ingenious and beautiful, 
if almost mechanically despondent, idea. A man in middle 
life is punished for his misuse of the opportunities given him by 
genius and physical perfection by being made to live backwards 
and grow young again, treading his physical and mental stages 
over again to the age of sixteen, when he knows he will die. 
When he gets to that year he meets a girl whose love for him 
arrests the process, and he starts on the return journey to 
manhood. A chance encounter with a remnant of his old 
disgraces brings back to him the memory of his life when he 
is standing with her on the edge of a tower in a ruined chateau. 
““ Why, after all, go forward again if going forward meant no 
more than that four seconds’ pilgrimage from which he had 
but that moment returned? Better as it was, neither forward 
nor back nor standing still on that edge of masonry or on any 
other edge.” They sway outwards and fall dead among the 
bushes. The story is beautifully imagined. The supremely 
appropriate myth is found to clothe the spiritual fact. But 
from a technical point of view the book is abominable. The 
last half, which should show the blossoming of the man’s final 
and first, saving and suicidal, love for the young girl, is cluttered 
up with innumerable descriptions of French scenery, vast, 
niggling conversation between the hero and the raisonneur, and, 
most disturbing and annoying of all, incessant descriptions of 
the coming and going of characters in and out of various 
villages and houses. In other words, Mr. Onions is beginning 
to write to himself as a lonely man talks to himself—ramblingly, 
superfluously. It is most natural. And there remain intact 
this impressive pictorial imagination and the ambition which 
has made him choose this vast Michelangelesque subject, to 
make him one of the most interesting writers of to-day. 

REBEccA WEST. 


MR. BOTTOMLEY’S PLAYS 


Gruach and Britain’s Daughter. By Gorpon BorroMLey. 
Constable. 15s. 

The publication of Lear's Wife has already revealed Mr. 
Bottomley as a poet, in whom the poetic and dramatic imagina- 
tion have been equally and harmoniously developed. Yet in 
spite of its splendidly dramatic texture, Lear's Wife seemed to 
suffer, at least on the stage, from a certain lack of unity of purpose. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY ’S LIST 


THE LIFE OF THE Ist MARQUESS 
OF RIPON 


By LUCIEN WOLF. ates bo was © good man and 0 loveable 
man no one who reads this biography can fail to understand.’ 
The Times. 2 Vols. £2 2s. net. 


CHARTERHOUSE IN LONDON 
MONASTERY, MANSION, HOSPITAL, SCHOOL 
By G . M.A., Master of Charterhouse. 
toe highly. le ook ein satin noble cory ‘Wnstetens dee noe 
LIFE OF GEN. THE HON. 
JAMES MURRAY 


— R. H. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. With Ilus- 
21s. net. 


F ISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES 


By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. “In ite range, its learning. 
its variety, this book stands alone in the literature of Angling. 
It will remaim a classic.”—Mr. Hric Parker in The Observer. 
Illustrated. 28s. net, 


SOME POLITICAL IDEAS AND 
PERSONS 


By JOHN BAILEY. “Enlightened by the breadth of mind 
and the wide reading that makes Mr. aay Gaye etme 
as an essayist."— Westminster Gazette. 


THE VAN EYCKS and Their Followers 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY, M.P. “Will take its place 
among the most important and the most attractive works 
on art that have appeared of late alte en 
With numerous illustrations. 


DAYS AND WAYS OF AN “OLD 
BOHEMIAN 


By MAJOR FITZROY GARDNER, 0O.B.E. An am 
fn ap Sp no 
life. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE DAYSPRING: A POEM 


~, A. G. SPARROW. A poem dealing with life’s fundamentals 
and Go tpisiimalitgy undesiying the posstas eurfece of materiahion. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LORD 
KITCHENER 


By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.0O. Mr. Asquith’s 
ee een ct Last Sieienee | has quickened the interest 
in this book. Illustrated. Sixth Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE. As the result of recent con- 
versations with Prof. Einstein, Lord Haldane has added — 
paragraphs to this new edition. Third Edition. 21s. 


A PRISONER OF THE REDS 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH, tain R.LF. “The author 
writes with a meta oP which Mr. Wells, Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
Mr. Arthur and Mrs. Snowden had no unity of 
acquiring."—The Times. Illustrated. 3rd Impression. 18s. net. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. This volume contains all the 
poems published by Sir Henry Newbolt from 1897 to the 
present day. New and Complete Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Notable 7s. 6d. net Novels 


THE ROAD TO ROMANCE. 3y anprew sourar. 
HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 


ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE. sypsn1s mackat.. 
THE BRIDGE ACROSS. pyc. acren manxer. 
THE BELOVED WOMAN say KATHLEEN NorRIS. 
THE FLY-BY-NIGHTS. major-ces. c. Ross, €.8.,0.8.0. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1 
———————————— 























THE PROVINCES OF IRELAND, Anew 


series under the general editorship of GEORGE 
FLETCHER, F.G.S., M.R.LA., of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, con- 
sisting of volumes—on Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught—and a larger volume dealing with Ireland 
as a whole. 

The volumes on Ulster and Munster are now ready, 
price 6s 6d net each. A prospectus giving particulars 
will be sent on request. 


THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HIS. 


TORY. By Viscount BRYCE, 0.M. Being the in- 

augural lecture of the Sir George Watson Chair of American 

History, Literature, and Institutions. — ana a 
relating to the foundation. Crown 8vo. > Ok bet 

Lord Bryce deals with the Revolutionary and ava von "the 

the te, the influence of 

character, and the American 


BENIGN STUPORS. A study of a new manic- 


depressive reaction type. By AUGUST HOCH, M.D.., late 
Director of the Psychiatric Institute of the New York 
State Hospitals, late Professor of Psychiatry, Cornell 
University Medical College. Raited by Dr John 
MacCurdy. Crown 8vo. 14s net. 

In rgrt7 ill-health forced the late Dr Hoch to resign from his 
official duties. and he retired to California with the purpose of addin, 
to psychiatric literature the fruits of his long experience onl 

unrivalled judgment. His first task was this book. 


AGRICO!I A. A study of Agriculture and Rustic Life 


in the Greco-Roman World from the point of view of 
Labour. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Royal 8vo. 


one who studies the classics on the 
sound lines recently laid down — & the Committee which has been 
es into their educational value will surely recognise as an 


com) to his reading either of the authors them- 
selves or of the tory of Greece and Rome... .A is more 
than a mine material ; it is a book, a piece of admirable 
engineering w itis a pleasure to praise."——-The Westminster 
Gaseie. 


SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND., sy 


TYPICAL FLIES. 


Caer TORR. Second Seri-s. Demy 8vo. 
This second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, peculiar, 
and varied as its predecessor. Again we run to an exact 
and learned scholar who is yet untouched 4 pedantry, a keen 
appreciator of life’s follies and humours who is serenely immune 
from bitterness or asperity, a personality in which ripe experience, 
a whimsical fancy, a choice and fragrant wit combine, and on 
whose tongue that almost lost art of gracious, pointed conversation 
renews its magic cadence.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


MANUAL OF THE DUTCH LAN- 


GUAGE, By B. Ww. DOWNS, MA., Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, and H. LATIMER JACK- 
SON, D.D., Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
6s net. Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages. 

“ This is an admirable introduction to a language which should 
be better known in England for the sake of the fine literature that 


is mostly inaccessible to those who do not read Dutch. 
The Spectator. 


os net. 


Second Series. A Photoe- 
graphic Atlas. By E. K. PEARCE. With 125 photographs. 
Royal 8vo. 158 net. 

“ The photogra me ane as any we have seen of this class 
of insect—a y dite t class to represent pictorially in any 
natural manner. ... There are excellent short notes as to habitat, 
larval habits, and so on under the pictures... . We hope this 
volume may stimulate a wider interest in this fascina group. 

Nature on the t Series. 





———— Se 








Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager y 
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Be that as it may, there is no such defect in Gruach, the first 
play in this volume. The action is designed and developed 
with the same perfect sureness of movement and proportion 
as in a play of Ibsen. Probably no complex dramatic master- 
piece ever appears quite flawless to anyone, but here what 
few flaws we may choose to detect are of negligible importance. 
Some may find the verse at times too irregular for their taste, 
but on a second reading, or during a performance, it will probably 
be found that the metrical freedoms are all deliberate and serve 
some useful function. By means of such irregularities the tone 
and character of what is said can be subtly varied, and, above 
all, the pace may be controlled. In this respect Mr. Bottomley’s 
mastery is very remarkable. Compared with Shakespeare’s, 
the movement of his verse is slow and brooding. He is fond of 
short, detached sentences, seldom exceeding three lines, and 
ending in a full close. He generally avoids the sequences of 
continuously linked phrases, forming long, swift sentences, 
that cover many lines together, such as we so often find in Shake- 
speare or in contemporary writers of blank verse, like Mr. Sturge 
Moore and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie. But for his own purposes 
his methods are admirable and his mastery complete, as the 
following quotation may show: 

Shall I return this way? I shall return, 

As a ghost walks who has left a thing undone, 

I shall eat this green oaf’s salt and be his guest, 

His comrade, his sworn friend, his counsellor, 

And sack his bed for him. 

The mother bee, that shall out-top her fellows, 

Is straitened in a blind and deepy cell 

As in this tower of darkness is this woman, 

A spirit of power that shakes my mind is here 

In this resourceful woman: she is as still 

As the white heat of a straight, half-wrought sword 

That does not palpitate, yet along its edge 

Lives quiveringly ; she can indeed conceive 

Its sudden and brief concentration of anger 

In icy tempering, by her sharp life here ; 

But stillness is her operative condition. 

Nothing falters in her; nothing shrinks. 

She came to me with her eyes as if she made 

Decision, and her nearness of approach 

Was more immediate than tenderness : 

She came as close to me with her intention 

As an unexpected and convincing thought. 

If I could add her even force to mine 

We could increase life’s grasp. 

This is the soliloquy of the young Macbeth, after his first 
meeting with Gruach, the future Lady Macbeth. In this play, 
as in Lear's Wife, the chief personages are the same as in two 
of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. But just as the Orestes 
and Electra of Sophocles and Euripides are different from those 
of Aischylus, so do the characters of Mr. Bottomley’s Lear and 
Goneril, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, diverge from their Shake- 
spearean prototypes. This is quite as it should be, and can, in 
fact, alone justify the daring choice of such themes. Gruach is 
as masterful and unscrupulous as Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth, 
but more imaginative ; whereas this young Macbeth is both 
more romantic and less imaginative than the murderer of Duncan. 
Such freedom is likely to be considered an impertinence by the 
pedantic, yet it is no more than the legitimate and necessary 
privilege of the dramatist’s creative impulse. and is the best 
proof of his poetic vitality and courage. It is on record that 
Milton once conceived the idea of writing a Macbeth drama. 
Had he done so, his treatment of the characters would probably 
have been even less Shakespearean than Mr. Bottomley’s. But 
English poetry would have been the richer, and we should now 
have had two masterpieces upon the story of Macbeth and 
this third play which ranks high in dramatic literature. 

In Gruach, though the style and atmosphere are tragic, there 
is no tragic catastrophe. But Britain’s Daughter, the second of 
these plays, is a relentless tragedy from first to last. The scene 
is a seashore on the coast of Britain at midnight. After an 
unsuccessful rebellion against the Roman conquerors, the captive 
Princess Nest, the last survivor of her royal race, is standing 
bound by the wrists to a post, scourged but unsubdued, enduring 
the taunts and reproaches of her defeated subjects, who are 
being driven past her to the Roman ships. The following speech 
is her answer to the revilings of one of her fellow-victims : 

Megg, daughter of Birgit, I and you 

Never spoke together before now, 

And shall no more—so soon we must be stilled : 
Speak to me if you wish, but spare yourself 
My judgment on your quality; reject 

The common, violent, ineffectual things 

That no one needs to say. 


Raindrops from different heights fall side by side : 
We might have sunk far down in British earth, 
And turned to loveliness; but now we fall 

Into a vagrant, barren, shapeless sea : 

Yet even an ebbing tide preserves this land, 
And when the certain flood sets in again 

A greater wave shall fling our spirit up, 

Our ardours reach their own, their aim, at last. 
What I have done was done to serve our land 
And its inheritors, not to serve you: 

If your hard, helpless passion and ill-will 

Are for your country’s griefs and not your own, 
You have capacity, had you intent, 

To know I have done well. 

There are passages in this play of greater poignancy than 
any others in the rest of Mr. Bottomley’s work. Briiain’s 
Daughter has some resemblance in mood and esthetic purpose, 
though not in form, to the Trojan Women of Euripides. It ig 
the tragedy not only of Nest but of her whole people, and this 
dispersion of the tragic interest over a number of crowded 
episodes and characters might perhaps impair its effect on the 
stage, unless actors were found for all the minor parts who could 
rise to a standard of elocution higher than is now usual in our 
theatres. Careful training would be the more necessary owing 
to the extreme metrical irregularity of some of the verse, 
The nobler-born personages, as may be seen from the 
quoted above, speak in verse of almost Miltonic severity, but with 
the more plebeian characters it is otherwise. In fact, the irregu- 
larity of the verse seems to be determined more or less in propor 
tion to the rank and aristocracy of the speakers. It is an inter- 
esting experiment, and much might be said for and against it. 
The play as a whole is the most moving and tragic that Mr, 
Bottomley has yet written. Whether it is also the most perfect 
in design and texture among his plays is a difficult prob- 
lem, which his many admirers must each solve for themselves. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR 


The Political Economy of War. By A. C. Picov. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d 

War and Nationai Finance. By the Hon. R.H. Branp. Arnold. 
15s. 

For a hundred and fifty years the economists have been 
elaborating the “laws” of the social phenomena relating to 
wealth, but although man is the most quarrelsome of animals, 
and years of war are nearly as numerous as years of peace, and 
no less influential with regard to wealth, they have averted 
their eyes from anything but the operations of peace. Now we 
have, following closely one after the other, two valuable treatises 
on the economics of war, by a Cambridge professor and a London 
banker respectively. Neither seeks nor pretends to cover the 
whole field. Both consist, in fact, largely of reproductions of 
articles recaptured from ephemeral publications. Probably 
both authors agree in their main judgments. But their respective 
methods of presentment and lines of approach are significantly 
different. 

Professor Pigou, as befits his position at the head of the 
Cambridge school, expounds in an entirely abstract way, with 
the very smallest reference to facts (and then only as deliberately 
selected illustrations), the exact nature of the resources which a 
nation has for war; the various means by which it may finance 
the war; the different steps that it may take to economise 
consumption, to control production, prices, imports, exports 
and investment, and to organise the distribution of food, with 
the probable “aftermath” in confusion of currency, burden 
of debt and retention of bureaucracy. It would be difficult 
to praise too highly the tone and temper, the discrimination 
and accuracy, and, indeed, the apparent exhaustiveness of 
this analysis of an “abstract” problem of a hypothetically 
postulated world, which Professor Pigou strives to make as 
nearly as possible what he imagines the world of to-day to be. 
No one can read this carefully and, so to speak, smoothly written 
volume, in which every point and every step in the argument 
is explained with patient lucidity, without valuable instruction 
as to the way in which the problems should be regarded. 

Mr. Brand, who is that rare person, a “ City man” who can 
write lucidly and informatively about business, undertakes his 
task in a different way from Professor Pigou. In 1912, im an 
article now reproduced, he predicted, with some minuteness, 
what would happen in the City if there came a war with Germany. 
In a series of subsequent articles, written between 1914 and 
1921, he describes, in even greater detail, what at the tue 
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was actually happening to banking and currency, imports and 
exports, taxation and Government loans, the foreign ex- 
changes and the supply of food and raw materials. In this 
way Mr. Brand goes over a great deal of the ground covered by 
Professor Pigou, but always starting from the facts themselves 
and drawing conclusions from the concrete case, instead of starting 
from hypothesis and ending in abstract generalities. We 
suspect that Professor Pigou and Mr. Brand have a genuine 
respect for each other’s judgments; they would contemplate 
finding themselves generally in agreement; they no doubt 
honestly appreciate highly each other’s books—but we do not 
imagine that either is likely to abandon his own method in 
favour of that of the other. Our suggestion to the reader is 
that he should study both these volumes, when he will find 
the abstract reasonings of Professor Pigou usefully elucidated 
by Mr. Brand's recitals of actual and dramatic events, and these 
recitals, on the other hand, “ explained” and neatly pigeon- 
— in the discriminating categories unfolded by Professor 

igou. 

One point of real historic interest emerges. In the year 1917 
we were within measurable distance of losing the war, not 
because of German prowess in the field, or because the German 
submarines were sinking our food-ships, but because we came 
very near the point of being unable to get any more food or 
munitions from the United States from sheer inability to pay 
for them! “A collapse must inevitably come,’’ Mr. Brand 
told the Cabinet on August 29th, 1916, “ between June and 
December, 1917.’ It takes all Professor Pigou’s theory, and 
all Mr. Brand’s facts, to make the average man realise that, 
great as was our wealth, high as was our credit, complete as 
was the American trust alike in our honesty and in our survival 
as a nation, it would, very shortly, have become absolutely 
impossible—so long as the United States Government would 
not itself intervene—to purchase either wheat or rifles, copper 
or meat in America, for the simple reason that we were rapidly 
exhausting all the available means of payment. What saved 
the situation was the entry into the war of the United States, 
which made it possible for that Government to lend £1,000,000,000 
to us and a similar amount to our Allies—sums representing 
literally mountains of food, shells, guns and ships—which per- 
mitted the war to be waged on our side for another eighteen 
months, and would have made possible an almost indefinite 
continuance. ‘“‘ Regarded from this aspect alone,” says Mr. 
Brand, “ the unlimited submarine warfare of the Germans was 
one of the most colossal mistakes in history. The financial 
blockade, which circumstances would have imposed on us, 
would have been more effective, by itself, than was the submarine 
blockade after the United States had come in.” 

About the future, Professor Pigou appears less painfully 
disturbed than Mr. Brand. The stream of tendencies beats 
less alarmingly on college lecture halls than on Lombard Street 
board rooms. Both would evidently like to get rid of all repara- 
tion demands, and so cancel international indebtedness. Both 
contemplate without dismay a Capital Levy for the prompt 
repayment of most of our own National Debt. But the banker, 
amid smooth phrases, appears to bewail the diminishing docility 
of the manual working-class, which displays alarming symptoms 
of failing to understand that it really ought to work harder 
than ever for an even lower standard of life than before the 
war, because the world is now poorer, and because it is incon- 
ceivable (indeed, “‘ against political economy ”’) for the minority 
of directors and managers, savers and undertakers to be content 
to take for themselves less than the half of the annual produce 
that was their share before the war. It is only fair to Professor 
Pigou to say that this does not seem to be his opinion. 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 


Fyodor Dostoevsky: a Study. By Ame Dostorvsky. Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d. 

How many Lives Mr. Lytton Strachey has ruined! He has 
spoilt a generation of us, at the least. It is all monstrously 
unfair, and yet it has become impossible to read modern bio- 
graphies merely for what they are, and without a greedy, horse- 
leech fancy of what they might have been. Not that this latest 


life of Dostoevsky is dull. ‘To be born one of a family as cursed 
by heredity as the Karazamovs themselves, to reach fame with 
one stride at twenty-four, to be sentenced to death for treason, 
reprieved in front of the muzzles of the firing-party, and sent 
to rot four years among the scum of convicts, to become a national 
hero and a novelist second to no contemporary, and last of all 
to be buried with more than the pomp of emperors—such a 


destiny is not easily made dull. And here the story is told 
with a pleasant smoothness and, most manifestly, con amore 

But there are serious deficiencies. The account of the Siberian 
captivity leaves the reader irritated by its lack of detail, It is 
impossible to form more than the vaguest picture of what it 
must all have been like. The vivid and horrible abundance of 
such details in Dostoevsky’s own House of the Dead makes it 
only the more odd that this chapter of his biography should be 
left so inadequate. 

Again, his quarrel with Turgenev is attributed entirely to 
the latter’s literary jealousy. That may be so, and the story 
of Dostoevsky entering the room at a party of Turgenev’s 
mistaking a burst of laughter from a group of card-players for a 
jeer at himself, and withdrawing white with anger, may be a 
fiction. But in simple justice to Turgenev it should have been 
mentioned, if only to be refuted. 

Similarly, in the still more sordid affair of that vampire, his 
first wife, there is a perplexing discrepancy, which Mlle. 
Dostoevsky ignores, between her version and de Vogiié’s. Maria 
Dmitrievna had for lover a certain tutor, whom she visited the 
very night before her marriage, and when the exile was at last 
allowed to return, day after day along the endless road from 
Semipalatinsk in Siberia to Tver in Russia, Dostoevsky’s post- 
chaise was shadowed by another vehicle, twenty-four hours to 
the rear—the tutor’s. Now, according to de Vogiié, Dostoevsky 
tried subsequently to get a divorce so that his wife could marry 
her lover. But the story here is that Maria Dmitrievna, having 
developed consumption in Russia, was deserted by her gallant 
and only afterwards, in a paroxysm of spite, told her husband 
how she had fooled and never loved him. If these episodes are 
worth writing, they are worth getting right, and it is a pity 
that what might have become the standard biography should 
defeat itself by treating predecessors as non-existent. 

Once more, Dostoevsky’s religion is represented as an un- 
questioning orthodoxy. If this is so, then his own writings 
do not mean what they say and Mr. Middleton Murry’s fascin- 
ating study of him is flat nonsense. This camel grows beyond 
swallowing. 

Room for a franker discussion of such points might well have 
been made by omitting Tsarist diatribes, too painfully like leader- 
ettes in the Morning Post, and quantities of crude theorising 
about hereditary and national characteristics. Everything in 
Dostoevsky is explained as either “* Norman,” or Lithuanian, or 
Russian, or Ukrainian, or Mongolian. If he takes an interest 
in Catholicism, it is “ atavism”; if he likes Cologne Cathedral, 
it is because the Teutonic knights once lived in Lithuania and 
“his own soul was Gothic”; even the success of his second 
marriage was due to his wife’s Swedish blood; for Swedish 
women, alone in Europe, “cannot criticise their husbands.” 
Credat Judeeus Apella!—to say nothing of Selma Lagerléf. 

This is an interesting book ; it will prove a valuable authority; 
but the standard biography of Dostoevsky remains unwritten. 


STOIC AND EMPEROR 


Marcus Aurelius: a Biography told as much as may be by Letters. 
By Henry Dwicut Sepewick. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: H. Milford. 11s. 6d. 


With considerable skill and erudition Mr. Sedgwick has brought 
together all the materials that may serve to illustrate the life and 
times of Marcus Aurelius. Direct evidence on the subject is 
scanty, and Mr. Sedgwick’s thesis is to show that “ he was not 
so uncompanionable as his Mediiations suggest.” ‘That is well 
enough, but he admits that he might not be able to explain or 
justify to another person the definite and sharply expressed 
feeling he has got out of some hint or little fact. Here, as with 
Shakespeare, the dice are loaded. The man who wrote so nobly 
must be noble all round, or at least much more like a perfect 
character than humanity generally is. There are no sufficient 
authorities for a “* Life” of Marcus Aurelius in the modern sense, 
though we have the advantage of seeing a lengthy correspondence 
between him and his master, Fronto. But, just as in the public 
prints, all secretaries are courteous, and all statesmen over 
worked, it is pretty certain that all highly placed persons have 
been, and will be, viewed in the best light by their teachers. 
Perhaps Fronto and his fellow pedants, who were as Mr. Sedgwick 
says, “ not young in spirit,” never knew the real art of living— 
what Johnson called the common rights of humanity—and were 
not clever at correcting faults outside grammar and rhetoric. 
Common humanity, however, raises its voice against the model 
Loy. Marcus played the ascetic philosopher at the age of 
eleven. We sliould have thought better of him if he had shown 
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Some of the failings of generous youth. But never committed 
to the dangers of a public school, he had so many teachers from 
whom he learnt so much that he seems too good to live. He 
boasts of never carrying things “ to sweating point.”” We wish 
he had. If he had only blacked his wife’s eye, though it takes a 
Pepys to record that sort of marital incident, or boxed the ears 
of Commodus, we should have felt that the temper in each 
instance was natural, if not well employed. Faustina, who had 
for centuries a shocking reputation, is now whitewashed by 
historians, but we are sure that she had her trials, and not sure 
of her sweet character. What did Commodus become? The 
answer to that question is surely a criticism of his father. ‘The 
weakness of Marcus, as we see it, reminds us of a wise French 
Maxim, “Dieu me garde de mes amis! Pour mes ennemis, 
je m’en charge.” Did he make any serious attempt to reform or 
improve his imperial colleague, Lucius Verus? Mr. Sedgwick 
says that “he lacked insight to discover Lucius’s real character,” 
which seems to us a feeble plea. We cannot help feeling that he 


was sometimes dreary or a cause of dreariness in others. Renan 
has hit him off fairly : 
**Marcus understood but one thing perfectly—duty. What he 


lacked was the kiss of a fairy at his birth, a highly philosophical 
matter in its way; in other words, the art of yielding to nature 
and gaiety, an art which teaches us that abstine et sustine is not 
everything, and that life must include laughter and enjoyment 
as well. 


LIFE UNDER THE TUDORS 


Tudor Ideals. Bell and Sons. 15s. 


If Burke was right in declining to draw up an indictment 
against a nation, the difficulty of getting at the thought of a 
people is almost as great. In this able book, Mr. Lewis Einstein 
is too much disposed to draw wide inferences from single instances, 
taking for example the extravagances of Marlowe, an Italianate 
Englishman, if ever there was one, as characteristic of social 
sentiment. He also exaggerates the differences between the 
sixteenth century and its predecessor, considerable though they 
were. It is hardly correct to say that, at the beginning of the 
period, “a few British merchants with their eyes on gain” were, 
with the exception of the King, the only persons who perceived 
the possibilities of the sea. We may have lagged behind other 
nations in discovery, but the fishing industry of Yarmouth and 
Scarborough was important, and our carrying trade had out- 
stripped the French. Still, Mr. Einstein lays an emphatic finger 
on one distinguishing feature of the sixteenth century: the 
incompatibility between its professions and its performances. 
It produced More’s Utopia, Sidney’s Arcadia, the beginnings of 
Bacon’s lofty philosophy, and other expressions of exalted 
idealism. But the humanity of these works cannot be con- 
sidered as reflecting the times ; it appears rather to have been an 
escape from them. A fierce individualism ran through the 
country, from a Court which masked an imperfect title by 
autocracy, down to the sailors who sailed under Hawkins and 
Drake on expeditions that were essentially piratical. 

The Tudors found the national slate lying clean for their 
emphatic signatures. Though historians have contended, with 
The Paston Letters to help them, that the Wars of the Roses 
touched the country but lightly, the armies must have created a 
wide area of disturbance, and the consequent longing for peace 
was universal. Henry VII., a characteristic founder of a 
dynasty, with his caution and his ruthlessness, turned that 
sentiment to account, and if his son had been content to follow in 
his sagacious footsteps, there would have been no Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Mr. Einstein makes rather too little of that movement, 
since, divergent though the aims of the conservative nobles and 
genuine reformers like Aske may have been, it captured all 
England to the north of the Humber, and seriously shook the 
dynasty. But the violent fluctuations of religion in the following 
reigns, though they produced martyrs, failed to stir the mass of 
the people to revolt ; and though the Huguenots and the belligerent 
Protestants in Germany had many sympathisers, they had few 
imitators. Catholicism had become a creed outworn; Puritanism 
was slow to assert itself, and so the Elizabethan compromise 
gained general acquiescence. If the Guises and Philip of Spain 
had been wise enough to leave England alone, our part in con- 
tinental politics would have been rigorously restricted, as indeed 
Elizabeth wished it to be throughout. Under their aggression, 
the national self-consciousness hardened, and the generation that 
withstood the Armada differed widely in temper from that which 
acquiesced in the personal and fluctuating policy of Henry VIII. 
Parliament, too, ceased to be a mere register of royal desires, and 


By Lewis EINSTEIN. 


Elizabeth, who knew when to yield, gave way to the new 
democratic spirit. 

The intellectual development of the sixteenth century assumed 
a form peculiar to England. The Renaissance came late, and 
Mr. Einstein reasonably contends that in its original shape it 
never took deep root. It found a home in the Court, for the 
tyranny of Henry VIII. had tended to obscure his undeniable 
culture, and throughout there were eager students of the human- 
ities in high places. In spite, however, of the lead given by 
More and Colet, so enthusiastically praised by Erasmus, the 
Universities sank back into lethargy—a profound lethargy in the 
case of Oxford. In a transmuted and Englished fashion, never- 
theless, learning spread through the grammar schools, and by the 
second half of the century education had assumed a force unknown 
to the somnolent direction of the Church and the Thomists. The 
republic of letters gathered its citizens from all classes, and they 
addressed themselves to readers and audiences that were ripe for 
knowledge. It is remarkable how quickly the press, at first used 
by the Government for the publication of absolutist ideas, was 
converted into an instrument for preaching democracy by means 
of broadsheets. 


THE FAR EAST 


The Truth About China and Japan. By 
George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Washington Conference, summoned ostensibly to deal 
with the question of disarmament in general, has in fact centred 
around the question of the relationship between the United 
States and Japan. That in turn reduces itself in practice to 
two outstanding elements of friction. One is the matter of 
Japanese immigration on the Pacific slope, to which the attitude 
of Australia towards Asiatic settlement is allied. The other is 
the matter of what is called the “‘ Open Door” in China. Upon 
this second question, the more important of the two for practical 
political purposes, the United States and Japan have long held 
diametrically opposed views. 

Mr. Putnam Weale has here produced a well-timed book likely 
to rouse interest in those who, not being well-informed about 
the problems of the Far East, nevertheless wish to be able to 
follow intelligently the course of the important proceedings at 
Washington. Mr. Weale has not handled his subject as well as 
he has chosen the moment for publishing his book. For even 
one whose sympathies in this quarrel lean towards the American 
side feeis himself prejudiced by Mr. Weale’s frankly and, one might 
say, excessively partisan attitude. There are always two sides 
to a story, and there is at the worst something to be said for 
Japan. But, according to Mr. Weale, whose undoubted authority 
on Far Eastern affairs would lend great weight to a more tem- 
perate book, there is nothing whatever to be said. China is the 
wronged heroine ; Japan is the undiluted villain of the piece— 
that is the whole truth about the two countries as here presented. 

Whether this view be true or false, to state it in the manner 
of the author is not good propaganda. We find here the same 
excess of partisanship which led some people to interpret the 
European war as the climax of an age-long quarrel between 
historic civilisation and historic barbarism. ‘This leads Mr. 
Weale to paint his Chinese as almost from the dawn of history a 
race of peaceful cultivators walling themselves in for defence, 
and his Japanese as barbarians who learnt the arts of peaceful 
civilisation reluctantly, and to colour his narrative against this 
background, making frequent use of an analogy between Japan 
and Prussia. We shall not, however, solve the problems of 
peace by importing into them war psychology. His book is well 
documented with relevant State papers. The reader will be best 
advised to interpret the text in the light of the documents, rather 
than the documents in the light of the text. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cassell’s New Atlas. Edited by Georcre Patir. Cassell. Cloth, 21s. ; 
half-leather, 31s. 6d. 

This useful and inexpensive atlas contzins 144 maps, and an index 
of 35,000 names. The first requisite in an atlas is that the printing 
should not be more try ing to the eyes than in small scale maps must 
inevitably be the case. It is in maps of both mountainous and populous 
districts that the eye is most likely to be tried. In the case of this atlas 
the printing is reasonably good. There are several new features: 
(1) It includes a précis of the treaties by which the political map of 
Europe has been changed since the war. (2) Maps of English Tourist 
Centres (there should have been more of these). (3) Of London Rail- 
ways. (4) Maps of England showing the Parliamentary divisions. 
(5) In the case of important Land and Sea Routes, lists of Mail Steamship 
lines and of their normal services are given, and the times and distances 
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that he found himself unable 
to afford the cost of send- 
ing his boy to the school, 
_ owing to the trade depression, 
| Yet he had just spent on a 
motor car a sum which would 
have paid for his boy’s school- 
ing. Are we, as a _ nation, 
to copy this man? Schools 
| and Universities are a sound 
national investment. 
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F custom is to be followed this year many 


of our readers will choose a subscription to 
THE NEW STATESMAN as a Christmas or New Year Present, 
particularly for their friends abroad. 
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a friend resident in France, for example, would cost the donor 
Thirty Shillings in England, whereas at the present rate of exchange the gift 
would be worth more than double in France. 
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by rail between various points are mentioned. The atlas also includes 
historical and linguistic maps. It is a useful, up-to-date, inexpensive 
production. 


British Diplomacy, 1813-1815. Edited by C. K. Wessrer. G. Bell 
and Sons. 12s. 6d. 

This book consists of selected documents dealing with the recon- 
struction of Europe after the Napoleonic wars. The fact that we have 
seen the débdcle of what Castlereagh built up, and have once again 
reached a period of * reconstruction ” in Europe lends the publication 
of these documents a slight topical interest, but they will be of use 
chiefly to students of the history of this period, and the book will no 
doubt be neglected by the general reader. He will be the loser, however, 
inasmuch as he will miss the very interesting study of Castlereagh’s 
position and policy which forms the Introduction to the Documents. 
Mr. Webster has earned the gratitude of students in that he has added, 
not to the mass of more or less biased opinion which forms the bulk 
of “history ” as we know it, but to that much smaller collection of 
books which enable the student to possess his own “sources” in a 
form which makes recourse to them easy, and to study at first hand 
what he has previously had to take on trust from others. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a much more hopeful tone displayed, 

and a good deal more business sing, in the 

investment markets this week. The news from 
Washington is liked and is partly responsible, no doubt, 
for the improvement in the £ sterling in New York and 
the French franc. The former was quoted on Monday 
as high as $4.28, the highest point touched since November, 
1919, and brings the £ expressed in American currency to 
a value of 17s. 8d., as compared with 14s. 10d. a year ago. 
At this time of the year the American exchange usually 
goes the other way, for in the autumn we generally import 
large quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials from the 
United States. This year, as a result of our slackening 
trade, these imports are less in amount. It is likely, 
however, that a still more potent influence is the aul 
purchase by American interests of certain overseas invest- 
ments still held in this country, which results in an increased 
demand in New York for the £; this brings about a 
temporary improvement in the exchange, but is not an 
unmixed benefit, as it lessens the interest or dividends 
to be received by us from abroad in the future. It is 
difficult to prophesy in these matters, but I do not think 
the £ quotation in New York will remain long over four 
dollars. As regards the franc, even if the most favourable 
arrangements are made with regard to the reparations, 
we renouncing to France all that is due to us from 
Germany besides ——a the French debt to us, the 
economic position across the Channel is so bad that, in 
my opinion, the franc is not worth anything like its present 
quotation, and I maintain my advice to holders of francs, 
and investments payable only in francs, to turn them 
into sterling while the £ can be purchased for less than 


frs. 52. 
* * * 


British Government securities are firm, and the 5 per 
cent. War Loan in particular is being bought in large 
amounts. There will be plenty of opportunity in the 
New Year to secure gilt-edged Loans, for, apart from the 
£10,000,000 India 54 per cent. Loan now offering at 934, 
there are in preparation £10,000,000 for the Australian 
Commonwealth, £5,000,000 for New Zealand, and Loans 
for the Sudan Government, Victoria and the Metropolitan 
Water Board. While gilt-edged securities are the most 
popular, there is an increased demand for good industrial 
Debentures, and these are probably the most attractive 
purchase that could be made, provided holders are prepared 
in many cases for a bad showing for the past financial 
year; but the passing of dividends on ordinary shares, 
while it means a temporary loss to the shareholder, adds 
to the strength of the company. In several cases the 
passing of dividends is not due to absence of profits but 
to the fact that the company cannot afford to part with 
cash, and does not find it easy to borrow from the bank 
for the purpose. Crosse & Blackwells, owing to the heavy 
fall in the value of stocks and the depression in trade, 
are not paying the January dividend on their First and 


Second Preference shares, but as these are cumulative 
holders will, no doubt, receive them later on. The Forestal 
Land, Timber and Railways Company are paying their 
Preference dividend, but are not distributing the usual 


interim dividend on their ordinary shares; these are. 


almost certain to receive a dividend in June next, and, 
at the present price of about 19s. 6d., are probably worth 
buying. The Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust, which 
during the boom bought up a lot of Lancashire cotton 
mills at inflated prices,*received in respect of its holdings 
during the year ended October last only £97,220, as against 
£859,278 in the previous year, and distributes nothing on 
its ordinary shares as against 4s. 6d. per share, free of tax, 
a year ago. The Imperial and Foreign Corporation shows 
a heavy loss. In September, 1920, it wrote down its 
capital to meet the loss on its Russian interests, and now 
proposes to write off 12s. per £1 Preference share (increasing 
the dividend rights thereon from 6 per cent. to 15 per cent.) 
and to write down the ls. Ordinary share to 8d. The 
company will then ally itself with the Parent Tyre Com- 
pany, a concern which is at present interested only in 
Dunlop Rubber and Amalgamated Cotton shares. The 
Imperial and Foreign Corporation has had a chequered 
history ; it was formed in 1911 with a capital of two millions 
to act as a financial investment company, and had a 

uliarly Unionist flavour, for among its directors were 

rd Balfour of Burleigh, the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. Harmooed Banner, 
Sir I. H. Amory and Mr. A. H. Cripps. Its misfortunes 
are, however, mainly due to the fact that the bulk of its 
capital was invested in Russia. 


* * * 


The shares of tin companies, in which quite a fair amount 
of British capital is invested, are beginning to revive, 
as that metal is improving in price, due, no doubt, to the 
much better position in the tinplate industry, which is 
the one bright spot in desolate South Wales. Casualties 
among Cardiff shipping companies are increasing: the 
Maindy Company’s fleet was sold the other day and fetched 
£10,000 less than the debt owing to the bank thereon. 
The Stella Shipping Company and the Midland Counties 
Shipping Company have this week informed their share- 
holders that their capital has been lost and _ possession 
taken of the steamers by the bank. As usual, if we wish 
to be cheered up, we have to turn to the brewing industry : 
Stretton’s Derby Brewery reports a net profit for the year 
ended September 80th, after deducting Debenture interest, 
of £46,900 as compared with £34,400 for the previous 
year. Rubber shares are quietly firm, and oil shares are 
well supported at rising prices. Royal Dutch and Mexican 
Eagles which were strongly recommended in these notes 
at £83 15s. and £3 2s. 6d. being now £37 10s. and £4 5s. 
respectively. Trinidad Leaseholds have, however, been 
depressed, for although the report issued this week shows 
a profit of £151,484 (last year, £298,597) no dividend is 
to be paid, whereas a year ago 12} per cent. was distributed. 
With the amount brought forward from last year the profits 
available amount to £171,897, but, in connection with the 
company’s development programme, orders for large supplies 
had been placed in 1919-1920, the delivery of, and payment 
for which, it was anticipated, would be spread over at least 
two years; owing to the change in the business situation, 
however, suppliers have rushed forward materials in advance 
of the expected dates (what a change, as compared with a 
couple of years ago !), and here, again, the company cannot 
afford to part with any of its cash for dividends. The 
chief fact, however, is that good profits have been earned 
and the outlook is excellent. I am afraid that I appear 
to be in a “ tipping” mood this week, but it is in keeping 
with the Christmas season, and Trinidad Leaseholds look 
well worth buying in the neighbourhood of 31s. Some 
undertakings will derive benefit from the promise of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to permit payment of arrears 
of Excess Profits Duty by instalments spread over five 
years; this concession will avert numerous bankruptcies, 
but whether or not these, like some of the dividends referred 
to above, are merely held over for a time, depends upon the 
international policy of our own and certain other 


Governments. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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pinet 


Oval, Cork-tipped 


CIGARETTES 


Gu —— Finest | Golden Virginia, 
Selected to ensure coolness 
and eeoupes in BA with the perfect 
exquisite flavour of the choicest grade 
Tobacco Virginia produces. 


The Spinet House, 


mice” QO tr 1/6 “ 


Special Xmas de Luxe packing—Cedar-wood Cabinets of 100 SPINETS 8/9 


“ Why not solve the problem by giving all of them books ?” 
LAMLEY & CO., ,,boossiist 
*s and Publishers, 
1, 3 & S EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


Christmas Books 


Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, Dec. 17th, we remain open until 5 p.m. 
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BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 
By “ SABRETACHE,” of ‘* The Tatler.” 
A Sporting Novel which is considerably better than Nat Gould. 


8s. net. 


N.B.—The title of above appeared in error as “‘ Between 
Two Flags”’ in THE NEw STATESMAN for Dec. 3. 





ODHAMS PRESS Lrp., 39 Kine Sr., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








A SECURITY WHICH DOES ‘NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assur- 
ance is Life Assurance combined with Investment 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC.1 


LLOYD DE FRANCE | 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. | 


39 Rue Cambon, PARIS, | 
Capital fes. 25,000,000, 


_ Invites Fire and/or Accident’ Treaties. 





























Comfort for 


Children 
find Comfort 


and health, and their 
parents satisfaction 
and real economy in 


HALL and SONS’ 


Immediate and lasting relief even 
in severe cases of enlarged joints, 
corns, &c. In ordinary boots four 
or five thicknesses of material 
meet on the front of the foot. 


This is avoided in our Gold Medal 
SEAMLESS FOOTWEAR Sandal-Form 
for Men and Women. Footwear. 


Made in all sizes for 
children and adults 
Special Types for 
School and Country 


THE EASIEST BOOTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Made with or without warm 
sanitary woollen lining. Perfect 
ventilation. Lasts made and kept 














for each customer without charge. wear. They keep 

A Box ef Samples sent Post the feet a natural 
Free for inspection and selection shape, and wear 
at home. Send outline of foot longer. : 
drawn standing. llustrated : 
Catalogue Post Free. eos 


60 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. "Phone: City 8061 
370Strand, W.C.2. "Phone: Regent 2425 
16 Newgate Street, E.C. 1. "Phone: City 6582 


Hall & Sons Lt 











] WYCHWOOD SCHOOL, 
. BANBURY ROAD, OXFORD. 


N EW Epvcationat IDEALS 
persvcd in private school of 
40 gir’ es 8 to 18). Small classes. 
Large staff of University standing. 
Friendly atmosphere ; development 
of individual character by freedom 
and self-government, but with old- 
fashioned standard of courtesy and 
refinement. Liberal, cultured, 
open-air life. Lectures, art-galleries, 
concerts, swimming, boating, ten- 
nis. No epidemic in 20 years. Elder 
girls prepared for University. 
Fees: {£150 per annum. 
Principals: Miss Batty, Miss 
Lee (M.A. Oxon.), Miss Coster 
(B.Litt. Oxon.). 
Private Address : 
77 Banbury Road, Oxford, 














BOGES: PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House 
of Pomegranates, coloured plates, 16s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 45s. ; 
The Literary Year Book, 1921, 8s. 6d. net, mew copies, post free, 
2s. 30.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new 
copies, 4 vols., 32s. met for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 58., 
Pater’s 1st Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 30s. , Wright’ s Life 
Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “ Memorial ” edit., 7 vols., 
5 58. ; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 33.; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 
5 58. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; Present State of Old English Furniture, by R.W 
Symonds, 63s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218. ; Waite’s Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, £2 2s. ; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, 1888, rare, £4 10s. ; Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, rst edit., {2 2s. ; 
Ernest Dowson’ 's Dilemmas, 1st Edit., {2 ros. ; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., 
£1IO 108. ; Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates. folio, 1843, £5 58. ; George Moore’s 
Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., {4 1os.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 
1874, £2 108.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38. ; Morris (Wm.), Collected 
Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., £15 158. (1910); Omar Khayyam, large paper 
copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, 
£6 108.; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson's 
Plays, 1894, 308.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s.; Frank 
Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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TYPEWRITING. 


TSTIMONI ALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
, &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Type pl By Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. ia stil , 


A UTHors’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately y and d promptly typed by by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, B 











T YZEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFarLans, 
11 tr Pets, Avenue, Westcliff. 
Ey soe TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
oe Testimonials. Moderate terms. years’ + sand 
experience.—Miss HILDITCH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N 

Trrawarine English and foreign, by University Graduate, 

Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8. 








OOKS.—yYule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 1tos.; Belloc’s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s. ; Propert’s Russian Ballet, £6 6s. Wells’ 
Outline of History, 21s. ; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s. ; " Frazer’ s 
Totenism, 4 vols., 508.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {21 ; Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments, 21s. ; Surtee’s Sporting Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, {5 17s. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured plates, ros. 6d.; Beardsley’s Early "and tates Work, 2 vols., 508. ; 
a Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 10s.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 

» £6; Pepys’ Diary, Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Studio set, 80 vols., {25; Lord 
Mortes"s Works, 15 vols., £15 158. ; ; Meredith's Novels, 17 vois., £4 158.; Smollett’s 
Works, 7 vols., 258. ; . Moore’s Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed by author, 
£5 58.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s.; catalogue free. ‘Libraries purchased. 3,000 
Books WANTED, list free. —HOLLAND 1 BROS., 21 jetn Bright Soest, Birmingham 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


| 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports | 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

The Committee of Management invite applications for the post 
of PRINCIPAL (woman) which will become vacant at Easter next. 
Commencing salary {600 resident. 

Candidates holding a University degree or its equivalent preferred. 
Must have experience of administration and be competent to lecture 
on the Principles of Education or some other subject bearing on the 
curriculum. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualification and experience, 
should be addressed at once to the HON. SECRETARY at the College. 








ART GALLERY. 


OVAT FRASER MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 

Paintings, Stage designs, model theatres, books, posters and textiles by the late 
Cc. LOVAT FRASER, 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 

Jan. 5th—HOLIDAY TOUR, ALGERIA-TUNISIA. 24 days, 69 gns. 

Feb. 3rd.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 gns. 

Feb. 6th—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, “ The Garden of 

Allah” (de Luxe), 31-33 days, 115 gns. 
March 15th.—SPAIN and MOROCCO. 5 weeks, 125 gns. 
Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bismor, F.R.G.S., 159 A 











tana 


LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 
For anp Women, 

REPAKATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educational Social Work. Gouna oe Senet ‘2 mont Oe ities 
unr a of students of Education. PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 


Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. Demonstration School : Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea. 

surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary Mr. Arthur G. —, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss l.AWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), £1, 
Universiry Coursms In Arts, SCIENCR, MEDICINB and ENGINEERING for Mes 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro. 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


USIC.—Experienced professional Chamber-music Player, 


and viola, is open to private or public engagements.—Box 698, New Starzs- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY. 


A Canmore should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 




















Hill, London. No r 








Road, 8.E. 19. 

BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 
Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, Ypres. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 


Write Lieut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ay wt Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 


Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms. Christmas—New Year festivities. —Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exx1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















RR 2QUIRED for the month of August, 1922, for the use of a 


Summer School, a College, School, Hostel, Hotel or large country house, pre- 

ferably , but not necessarily, near the sea, with facilities for tennis, etc. A well- 
arranged school with a good proportion of single rooms (not dormitories) would suit. 
—Replies, stating situation, accommodation, terms, etc., to SECRETARY, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


A MONTESSORI DIPLOMEE, with some teaching experience, 
desires a post in January, preferably on the south side of London.—Write 

Box 701, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

702, care of THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


EADERS of THE NEw STATESMAN in Upper Warlingham and 
Whyteleafe, Surrey.—Small reading circle in Elementary Economics would 
like to get into touch with other readers of this journal residing in above 

neighbourhood.—Write Box 703, NEw STATESMAN Offices, ro Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OMPLETE WORKS of E. A. Poe, 10 vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 
handsome sets, 42s., carriage paid.—TuE MINERVA Co., 9 St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE ‘“ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. ‘‘ E.,” LONDON TURNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8 


ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health and or to reduce superfluous fat. Attendance at your own 

rea by an experien and capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 
.W. 2. 





























SCHOOLS. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—The Directresses of the 
Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency (Lausanne), having a personal knowledge of a 
large number of schools in Lausanne, Geneva, &c., will be pleased to advise 

parents. They also arrange for conducting parties of pupils. Highest references.— 
For particulars write Drrectress, A.S.E.A., 11 Staverton Road, N.W. 2. 








IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of ‘‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell): 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


“ = GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 

Bucks (removed from 15 and VA BW Be An 

school offering a first-class MODERN UCATION on NATU 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shows. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children AIT Ti a Karamea, under the care of Miss J 

tessori inciples. 





‘ 


& 


i 


Mon pri a nelusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras 
Principals : The MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLZS. 





’ ’ 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CuAmsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to ey self-expression by means of Literature, Acti 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to i a 
seeeies wert cat ee See, Seer ae Sew -keeping. The girls 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work ia 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Danci: Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of te | A girl’s education, 180 eas a year. 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The hous is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


M ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE. 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. [LorD~ 
WituiaMs. The curriculum provides for a thorough general education 


both in a practical and theoretical manner ; isation also being 
with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child SF iancig 


its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 
Lenpengtt, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Waexm HOUSE, Curysrook Roap, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
REN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained. 
in this College LF Lo: of ———. oo oan = 

System, Sisdaye Bancng, Hockey amon cicket, Tenn Netbaly 6c. FO 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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R OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





y= is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroache and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HowartTss, 171 Crookemore Road, Sheffield 
NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children.— 
Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
tional ideal: oi -sral. health — = oa — is situ- 

ated on dee oom eves —~ 3 For further particulars, apply Principal. 


N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
P . — Riding, eee A - Domestic Science ia 
Prospectus from tere. eb. House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


L teun HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBEA- 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and characte?. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A 


. : 125 Pe 
Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Resilience and Bénceten £ as Pete 


tion without residence {40 p.a.—Principal : 
pn ap without seciGence £00 Pa taate Cony Come. 
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